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The Man Born Blind 
By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


AY what ye will of Him, one thing I know— 
Know, by the witness of these eyes of mine, 
That this same Christ ye would belittle so, 
His healing—is divine ! 


Nor care I aught His toil-worn hands may be 
Proof of the carpenter and Nazarene ; 

The blesséd touch of them hath brought to me 
Heaven—beautiful, serene. 


And shall I now gainsay the voice I heard, 
And call it blasphemous, for such as you ? 
No, but the rather glorify His word 
Who found it wondrous true. 


Aye, cast me from among you, if ye will; 
Ye gave not, nor can take the light of day 

That came to me—outcast, indeed, until 
This Jesus passed my way. 


Nor go I forth alone—for He hath made 
The whole wide earth sweet company and fair; 
And e’en His presence, like a sunlit shade, 
Attends me everywhere. 
* * * * * 
Ah, Lord! ’tis but a moment since I thought— 
Banished of all—to seek Thy face again ; 
And thou, behold, hast found me, ere I sought— 
My King, my Man of men! 
Norristown, Pa, 


—E Tre Ri AED 


The Index to The Sunday School Times for 1904 
is now ready, and will be mailed free upon request. 
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Better Than Recovering 


Fluctuating progress is never so good as steady 
progress. A man may fritter away half an hour, and 
then drive himself to doing ninety minutes’ work in 
the next hour. But he has not even held his own 
when he does this. There has been waste, —waste of 
time and of tissue ; and waste is never really made up. 
The tortoise’s steady progress beat the hare’s frantic 
efforts to recover the lost race. It will always be so. 


Better to hold to the steady work that God has given 
us for to-day, starting it crisply in the early morning, 
and letting go sharply at the time to stop, than to 
count upon recovering what few minutes are lost, and 
deceive ourselves into thinking that it has ended 
well, All zs well that ends well, but it has not ended 
well unless it was well at every step of the way. 


x 


Cleanliness and Godliness 

Cleanliness may be next to godliness when we 
are considering merely the surface of our bodies ; but 
cleanliness conditions godliness when we get to the 
spiritual life. No unclean heart or mind can harbor 
God. There is not enough room for both. Impurity 
cannot be kept in a corner by itself; it taints the 
whole man: and God must have the whole man or 
none. There would be fatal discouragement here for 
us all, but for the fact that the most tainted heart and 
life is not beyond instant cleansing when that cleans- 
ing is honestly sought. Then the loving Father 
rejoices to show his power over uncleanness. His 
cleansing forgiveness never stops short of a result that 
is ‘‘whiter than snow.’’ To-day that purity may be 


ours, 
x 
Knowing When to Stop 


There may be as much self-indulgence in work 
as in play. There is no more merit in keeping at 
work after one ought to stop than there is in any 
other kind of excess. Yet many a man prides himself 
on overwork as though it weré wholly commendable. 


James Hammond Trumbull, the older brother of the 
late H. Clay Trumbull, keenly satirized this sort of 
thing when, as young men together in their Con- 
necticut home, the call for a meal had been sounded, 
and one of the brothers paid no attention to it because 
of some work he had in hand. When finally the 
dilatory one appeared in the dining-room, James 
drily remarked: ‘‘I've patience with every form of 
laziness except that of the man who is too lazy to stop 
work.’’ Letting go sharply is a sign of power. Not 
to do so when we ought brings sure blunting of char- 


acter, 
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Credulous Skepticism 

Credulity is the child not of faith but of unbelief. 
The worst errors and vagaries are those entertained 
by skeptics. ‘*I am not a Christian, and do not be- 
lieve in a personal God,’’ writes a doctor. That is 
unbelief. But mark its credulity. ‘‘I believe that 
the universe is governed by immutable laws, and is 
ruled by one all-powerful force. I believe that this 
force is what we call electricity."", So! Whenanew 
little life comes into your home, and you see a fresh 
soul unfold in rarest beauty, it is only a new electrical 
connection. When you sit by the little body from 
which the soul is gone, and your heart is as lead 
within you, cheer up, don’t be foolish,—electrical 
connection has simply been disarranged. Here is a 
creed, indeed. Skepticism accepts it. Faith denies 
it. Faith believes the truth. Skepticism doubts it. 
Skepticism credulously swallows folly. Faith de- 
murs. The real incredulity is the incredulity not of 
skepticism but of faith. 


What Christ Offers 


H UXLEY once said that he would willingly deliver 
himself over to a power that would guarantee 
to regulate him as a clock is regulated, that 
would so wind him up that he would always choose 
the right thing and do the right act,—in fact, take the 
responsibility for his moral life. Henry Drummond 
replied that he would accept the offer, and would 
show that that was just what he was urging men to 
do. And Drummond was right. That is precisely 
what Christianity,—the Christ-life,—proposes to do. 
What impresses the secular press about the spiritual 
awakenings in Wales, in Denver, in Schenectady, and 
elsewhere, is the fact that saloons have had to close 
for lack of trade, that low resorts have been deserted, 
that profanity, dishonesty, and anger have been 
dropped. To their minds this is irrefutable proof of 
the reality of the awakening, and removes it from the 
rank of emotional outbreaks. 

At a dinner of the Men's Club of a large and 
wealthy New York suburban church this winter, a 
member of the club said : ‘«In my active life in busi- 
ness I am, and have been for many years, in close 
contact with men who profess our faith and men who 
do not; and speaking honestly, I cannot say that I 
have found any apparent difference between the 
moral standards of the two classes ;’' and in the 
second of silence that followed, in which the con- 
demnation seemed to grip each heart, he quoted, 
‘* Brethren, these things ought not so to be.’’ 

Sometimes we wonder why Jesus did not give us 
a few more definite instructions, why we were left to 
form our knowledge of Him and his teaching from 
four fragmentary biographical, sketches and a few 
letters. In our hearts we wish the field had not been 
left so open, so many definite questions indefinitely 
treated, and so much oppértunity given for sincere 
men to differ. Who has:;not at some time felt the 
pressure of these questions ?—until at length he realizes 
the simple fact that the rules of Christian living are 





simply the rules of life,—the Ten Commandments, 
Jesus did not add to those rules of living because 
there was nothing to add. They are the laws of crea- 
tion, like magnetism, inertia, gravitation, or mathe- 
matics. He explained them, deepened them, showed 
how they went to the very bottom of our hearts ; and 
he summed them all up in one word : love. 

What, then, did Jesus give us that Moses did not 
teach? What, but the adility to keep the Ten Com- 
mandments,—the one thing that every creature knows 
that he does not have. Jesus is not a lawgiver, but a 
friend ; our judge is our indwelling power. The best 
Christian is the man who best keeps the laws of crea- 
tion, and if he really does keep them it is because he 
has let Christ come in to his heart and brain and 
guide his life for him ; exactly what Mr. Huxley said 
he was willing to submit to if he could find the 
power. Christianity is not a set of new ideas, but a 
new power to live rightly. We are saved, not only 
by what Jesus did for us nineteen hundred years ago, 
but by what he, the living Saviour, does for us this 
minute. 

This is why Jesus insisted that it was better for his 
friends that he go away so that the Helper, who 
would guide them, could come. This explained how 
they could all forsake him and flee one month, and 
the next face the persecuting authorities like armor- 
clad warriors. They were armor-clad; they were 
new men; the Christ that faced Pilate was living in 
them. No wonder they could face their enemies. 
And this is why the man in whom Christ lives can be 
recognized. He will not break the laws of the Father's 
world, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

Little things are indicative. On one of the golf 
courses at Philadelphia is a ‘‘hole’’ that is short but 
full of ‘hazards, where you either make a good score 
ora hopelessly bad one. One of the ministers of the 
city was playing; other men were standing a little 
back. He drove off straight and strong and the ball 
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dropped squarely into the brook just short, of the 
green ; his score was ruimed. With 2 smile the man 
started to walk down. ‘‘I don’t know who that fel- 
low is,’ an onlooker was heard to say, ‘‘ but he is a 
Christian,"’ 

Experience is the teacher that shows us our need of 
an outside power, The man who honestly tries to 
keep the law and finds he cannot, and the man who 
never tries to keep the law except when it is conveni- 
ent, both arrive at a feeling of dependence, and look 
about for help. ‘‘ The law is begome our tutor to 
bring us unto Christ.’’ The realization of dependence 
is the first step toward heaven. 

A party were out yachting on the Delaware Bay, 
and the falling tide had not left them water enough 
to come up to the landing. The crew got out, and on 
their shoulders carried the passengers one at a time 
to land. How absolutely helpless one felt while be- 
ing carried; utterly dependent! The bottom was 
uneven enough, and the current swift enough to make 
wading hazardous even to strong men unless they 
were skilled. Dependence was the price of a safe 
landing. Dropped into the onrushing current of life’s 
tide, told to keep our footing on the laws of right- 
eousness, who of us has not been swept off his feet 
and carried floundering, struggling, gasping, down the 
stream? There comes the hour when we know that 
the wages of sin is death, and, with all our good in- 
tentions, pay day stares us in the face, and we look 
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around for help, and find it in the only one who has 
kept his feet perfectly, evén in the black river of death, 
—Jesus our Saviour. 

‘* Apart from me ye can do nothing '’ was one of the 
kindest words he ever uttered, and experience shows 
how true. The tutor has brought us to Christ. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, gazing upon the ruins of his hard-won 
position, cries out : 


**T have ventured, 

Like litthe wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers on a sea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

* + * 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.’’ 


What is this but ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he alsoreap.*' And if we sow dependence upon 
Christ shall we not reap life eternal ? 

Christ living in the hearts of his followers, from 
Stephen the martyr to Earl Shaftesbury, Moody, 
Beecher, or Babcock, broke again the power of sin 
that he broke on Calvary, and draws from an unwill- 
ing and astonished world the cry of the centurion, 
‘Surely this man was a son of God '’’——Christ in us 
the hope of glory. 
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The American Revision Again 

It is always easier to criticize than to construct. 
When the critic turns constructionist, he is usually 
surprised, not at the number of details that ought 
to be better, but at the multitude of things that are 
already so good. And he is likely to realize, too, that 
the very points on which he had been inclined to criti- 
cize have already been considered more carefully than 
he had any idea of. These truths are illustrated in 
the case of certain friendly criticisms of the Ameri- 
can Standard Revision of the Bible made by one who 
heartily believes in that Revision as the best so far in 
existence. He writes from Ohio : 


I am glad you encourage people to buy the American Re- 
vised Bible, because it is the best now available. But it is far 
from a finality. 

In the first place, we shall soon have a better Greek text 
than Westcott and Hort's, on which, for the most part, our 
Revised Versions are based. For example, the reading in 
Revelation 15 : 6, picturing the saints as clothed in precious 
stone, is certainly a corrupt reading. The clause in Matthew 
27 about the spear thrust ought not to be given even in the 
margin. In Revelation 15 : 3 King of mations is correct 
(Nestle’s Greek Testament), not King of the ages, or King of 
saints either. Other instances might be given. 

I cannot divest myself of the idea that the great and most 
sacred name ‘‘ Yahweh,"’ in the Old Testament, ought to be 
restored to the devotional language of the church. ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah" is a corrupt form of name, and should not, and I think 
will not, come into general use. In the Old Testament I think 
we ought to have either ‘‘ LORD,"’ as in King James Version, 
or *Yahweh.” It is a euphonious name, that would lend 
itself to poetry, music, and devotion. 


Knowing that the Ohio writer, as well as readers 
generally, would be interested in learning the thought 
of the American Revision Committee itself on these 
points, the Editor referred the New Testament and 
Old Testament criticisms to members of the Commit- 
tee. From one of the New Testament Company 
comes the following reply : 


Your correspondent's letter is a specimen of hundreds re- 
ceived at various times by the Revisers. In each of the in- 
stances he cites there is a marginal reading in the Revised 
Version which he is at liberty to choose as his preference. 

As to a “ better Greek text,’’ where is it to come from? No 
new manuscripts have been discovered, and I have not discov- 
ered any new critics who are more competent than Ezra 
Abbot, whose judgment weighed most with the American 
Revisers. Perhaps your correspondent is,—at least he assumes 
so when he talks of “ corrupt reading,"’ etc. Moreover, the 
American Revisers were very carelul to form their own judg- 
ment independently of Westcott and Hort. ‘' Nestle,” 
—— he cites, gives a compromise text, not always a criti- 
cal one. 


On the latter portion of the Ohio correspondent’ s 
letter a member of the Old Testament Company writes 
as follows : 


If the correspondent will look over the Bibles that have been 
revised in Europe, England, and America in the last forty 
years, he will not find ‘* Yahweh"’ in one. The men who did 
this work knew a what has been written on this 
— for the past two hundred years. 

No man now on earth knows for certain what was the origi- 
nal pronunciation of the Hebrew word transliterated ‘* ]eho- 
vah,’’ except that God himself unites it with the Hebrew verb 


“to be’’ (Exod. 3:14, 15). For four hundred years the 
transliteration into other languages has been common, and 
when ‘* Jehovah”’ is used we all know who is meant. It has 
entered into every form of our literature. 

And it is equally certain that no man knows what ‘ Yah- 
weh'’' means. The critics who prefer it are all at sea as to its 
meaning and its place as a verb. ‘The latest and best Hebrew 
dictionaries, Siegfried and Slade (extreme higher critics) 
and Buhl (moderate) both mark the pronunciation ‘‘ Yah- 
weh " and “ probable,’*—and your friend can employ his time 
in straightening out the tangles both these dictionaries give. 
But it is equally certain that those in favor of change from 
Jehovah are not agreed as to what the chang Shall be. ‘* Yah- 
weh "' has the majority of votes of the higher critics at present, 
but there is a strong minority for various other changes. It 
one reads the works or hears the lectures of those only who 
favor Yahweh, he may think the world has set its current that 
way, but a reading of equally learned works will show that it is 
a short stream of thought,—only about fifty years old,—and 
merely an eddy in the world-stream. 


So it would seem that the American Revision Com- 
mittee did the best it could! That that best is not 
likely to be improved upon for the present is wit- 
nessed to by the steadily increasing favor that the 
American Revision has found at the hands of scholars 
and laymen alike. 

yd 


What Are Questionable Amusements? 


That Christianity is a religion not of gloom, but 
of joy, and that Christ would have his followers share 
fully in the best social life around them, is a fact that 
was made very clear by the example and teachings of 
our Lord. But what particular forms of amusement 
Christ's followers ought to share in or refrain from is a 
question that faces every new generation with fresh 
force. Yet the principles remain the same, and it is 
as to those principles that two readers of the Times 
have recently inquired. One writes from Ohio, as 
follows : 


I have a class in Sunday-school consisting of twelve young 
girls. All belong to the church except one. Through the winter 
there is a party somewhere in the neighborhood every Satur- 
day night, and at most of these parties card playing and danc- 
ing are indulged in. During the summer there is a festival 
held somewhere every Saturday evening. My class attend all 
these, and I hope they do not take part in those questionable 
games, yet they ofttimes come into the class on Sunday morn- 
ing so sleepy and stupid that it is hard for me to obtain their 
attention. Sometimes I cannot unless I touch on those par- 
ties, and then they show by their countenances that I have 
touched a sore spot. Some weeks ago one of the girls asked if 
I thought it was wrong to go to these parties. I told her I 
thought it was, but | said Enrist did not condemn feasts and 
merrymaking if they were conducted the right way. ; 

I wish you would please give me your views on the subject 
in your Open Letters. 


A thoughtful physician in Canada takes up the 
question in the following letter : 


Two recent editorials in the Times—‘‘ Walking between the 
Tracks,"’ and “‘ Border-line Foily ""—have emboldened me to 
ask your opinion on a much vexed and rather hackneyed 
question : What principle should guide us in our attitude to- 
ward amusements ? 

Some amusements are essentially bad ; others are, to say 
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the least, unprofitable ; but others still—for instance, danci 
and certain games—are highly beneficial, ‘and only harmful 
by reason of their associations. In dealing with the young, 
should our aim be to have them avoid these things as bein 
*‘on the border-line,’’ and hence unsafe, or should we teac 
them that, while the thing itself is innocent, they must care- 
fully avoid making it a sin by carryfng it to excess, or by being 
brought into objectionable company? I know that the judg- 
ment of the best Christian men is.overwhelmingly in favor of 
ruling out many amusements ot this kind, but especially danc- 
ing. And I am inclined to accept their judgment rather than 
my own, Yet the resu!t seems to leave something to be de- 
sired. 


It is as natural for a girl of seventeen to dance as it was for 
the same girl when ten years younger to clap her hands and 
yun about for glee on seeing her father come home. Dancing 
exhilarates her mind and body, and she is sure it is good. In 
this I, as a physician, quite agree with her. In discounte- 
nancing such recreations, may we not be making the Christian 
path unnecessarily distasteful to her? And may we not also 
be missing an opportunity of teaching her discrimination by 
showing her that she is not merely to avoid this or that overt 
act, but is to guard her soul against defiling associations and 
even against distraction from more serious pursuits ? 

Amusement and recreation are not chief ends in 
life; they are means to anend. They either help or 
hinder the best life of Christ's followers, whether boys 
and girls or grown men and women. When we recog- 
nize this, we have a touch-stone by which to test every 
form of amusement that is offered to us. To limit 
our amusements to those that better fit us for our real 
service in the kingdom is not to make a burden of our 
amusements, nor to destroy any of that healthy spon- 
taneity which adds so much to our best enjoyment. 
With no lack of whole-souled relaxation and aban- 
donment to amusement for the time being, one can 
say, as one ought to say, ‘‘I will have nothing to do 
with anything that unfits me for my best work or that 
dulls my highest moral sense.’’ 

The Canadian physician confounds the healthy, 
rollicking dancing of a child of seven, by herself, with 
the artificial, physically and morally unhealthy danc- 
ing of the two sexes together. The one—the child's 
romp—is natural and harmless, and if all dancing 
were like it, simply the spontaneous physical exercise 
of individuals dy themselves, dancing would never 
have been classed as a ‘‘ border-line*’ amusement. 
Fortunately the ‘‘ social dance,"’ as it is called, is be- 
coming less and less a factor in the consideration of 
present-day life. A prominent secular weekly re- 
cently noted the decline of dancing in social life, and 
rightly attributed this..decline to the fact that people 
are attaching more importance now to the head than 
to the heels. 

A game the result of which depends entirely or 
largely upon chance, such as cards, is not healthy in its 
tendency. Its chief objection is that it gives promi- 
nence to ‘‘luck’’ or chance as a factor in life from 
which success or failure may come to one. To have 
one’s outlook upon life thus perverted is to court dan- 
ger. Therefore games of chance do not contribute to 
one’s best equipment. 

But there are many games, like tennis, baseball, foot- 
ball, golf, checkers, chess, that call for skill and skill 
only in their play, and that tend to refresh and re-create 
one physically and mentally, without interfering spir- 
itually. So it is with recreation or exercise of any 
sort: if, like walking or riding, reading good fiction, 
social calls, music, and bright conversation, it is made 
to contribute to, rather than detract from, one’s best 
equipment for the service to which Christ calls, his 
followers may be very sure that it will have their 
Master’ s approval. 

sx 


As to God’s Calls 


It is evidence of a sincere desire to know the 
right course, when one seeks light on God’s manner 
of making his will known to his children. A Michi- 
gan reader inquires as follows : 

We have a great deal to do with Christ's — his follow- 
ers during the present Sunday-school lessons. If God calls 
the men that he wants into service, will he also call them out 
of service when he is. done with them, or when their usefulness 
is gone? Again, does God call men out of the world when 
their mission is completed? If so, please give names of per- 
sons called into service and out of service. 

A list of the persons called into service would be a 
census of the world dating from Adam's time. But God 
never called a child of his out of service. When it is 
time for us to leave this world, he calls us to the next, 
but we have no reason to suppose that those who have 
served him here will stop serving him there. God 
often calls a man from one field of service to another, 
and from_one form of service to another. Sometimes 


** They also serve who only stand at... wait.’’ 
But we need never cease serving him. And we need 
never be in doubt as to his call. His will is always 


made clear to those whose will, in turn, is to hear his 
voice and to follow it. 
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A Mothers’ Home Department 


A large and successful Home Department is the out- 
growth of a very small meeting for mothers. It was organ- 
ized by the teacher of a primary class, which numbered 
about five hundred little children, in a mission school, in a 
tenement district. The teacher had visited the homes fre- 
quently, and was dearly loved by the mothers, who freely 
told her all their cares and sorrows. She had often tried 
to get them interested in the study of God’s Word at home, 
but with little success. To study a lesson every day 
seemed altogether too hard a thing to promise, and to give 
a ‘* report ’’ of the work done was an impossibility. 

When she started the mothers’ - meetings, just a few 
came in response to her cordial invitation, and those per- 
haps who least needed help; but they told others, and soon 
the numbers grew. | At first nothing was said about study- 
ing the lesson at home, but each week it was read and 
explained to them in a way they could clearly understand. 
Soon their interest was awakened, and they began to want 
to know more, and before they knew it they were regularly 
studying every day.. Soon they found themselves telling 
at the meeting what verse had been in their minds all the 
week, and what comfort it had brought, and how the great 
thoughts of God and his love had lifted them out of and 
above some of their daily misery. Soon lips unused to offer- 
ing prayer were unclosed to offer praise to God for salva- 
tion, and to supplicate like mercy for husband and children. 

More than one hundred and twenty-five women belong 
to that Home Department, and are reverently studying the 
lessons. What results are’ already known? A number 
have confessed their faith in Christ, and have united with 
the church. Some have brought their husbands with them. 
Others have been instrumental in bringing their mothers, 
sisters, or relatives; who had forgotten their vows to God, 
and had long been backsliders. 

Then as soon as these women became real students, they 
began to take thought for others. Poor as they were, they 
found that even out of their poverty. they could spare a 
penny or a nickel for the Lord’s box, and so they were 
able to give generously to missions, and to others poorer 
than themselves: Then they saw a way to ‘‘ give them- 
selves,’? ‘They had known that the beloved teacher had a 
great class and very few helpers, but none had ever thought 
that meant anything of personal responsibility ; but ‘* The 
entrance of thy word giveth light,’’ and soon one ai.er an- 
other began to feel that she might at least help to keep the 
children in order, and now eight of them are each Sunday 
in their places in the primary class, and two who were 
absolutely unable to come have sent their daughters. 

To appreciate what self-sacrifice this involves, it is only 
necessary to say that these are women who work hard all 
the week, some of them being the only wage-earners in the 
family. One of them cooks the breakfast and dinner for 
seven, gets her five children ready for Sunday-school, ‘and 
goes with them to be one of the most efficient helpers in 
the overflowing primary class. Severa! of the mothers 
have left the meeting for a better land. 

One, when very ill in the hospital, was visited by the 
teacher. Before seeing the woman, she was warned by 
the physician in charge not to allow the patient to speak, 
as her condition was so critical. But the moment the 
teacher entered, the woman said: ‘It is no use to tell me 
I must not speak. I mus¢ say what is on my heart. I 
know that I shall not get well, but I am not afraid to die. 
I want to thank you again for that blessed mothers’- 
meeting where I learned to study the Word of God, and 
where I learned to know and to love my Saviour. I want 
you to say good-by for me to the dear mothers, and tell 
them that we'shall meet again in heaven.’’ No words can 
tell of the mighty influences for good, which have had their 
origin in this humble ‘* Mothers’ Home Department.’’— 
Mrs. Julia M. Terhune, Brooklyn. 


% 


Evangelism in Southern Homes 


There has been added to our Sunday-school a Home 
Department, which is making wonderful strides, by intro- 
ducing Bible gtudy into the homes of those unable to attend 
the main school. 

This new feature of Bible work is reaching thousands ot 
people who a few years ago had known nothing about the 
study of God’s Word since they were children, and many 
who never knew what it was to study the Bible. The 
literature furnished for this branch of work has reached 
as and no doubt has been the cause of souls coming to 

irist, 

Mothers who are at the head of large families, with 
household duties, who are unable to attend any Sunday- 
school, are now regular members of the Home Depart- 
ment, They eagerly seek the work, and make the very 
best students. We have known large families brought 
into the main school by having the mother start the work 
in her own home. Fathers who were careless and indiffer- 
ent as to the welfare of their own children have been made 
to see the error of their way by this great work. 

We can point to fathers who a few years ago would 





What good things ts your Home Department 
doing? The editors of the Times will pay for 
every striking incident of the work or descrip- 
tion of successful method that they can use, 











have laughed in your face at the mere suggestion of such 
work, who are to-day members of the regular Sunday- 
school, having been brought there by first joining the 
Home Department. Many are the happy faces of fathers 
with their little children, greeting us every Sunday morning, 
ready for the great work, who but a few years back would 
have grumbled, and framed a thousand and one excuses to 
keep out of Sunday-school. This great change was brought 
about by the introduction of God’s Word into the home 
through and by the Home Department.—Professor M. M. 
Goodman, Ph.D., Lynchburg, Va, 


% 
Why He Studied His Lesson 


One of the younger boys was not accustomed to know 
anything about his lessons in Sunday-school. After a 
while he commenced to come with his lessons so well pre- 
pared that it quite surprised as well as delighted his teacher, 
who began to inquire what had caused the change. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
said he, ‘‘some woman came round to our house and got 
my pop and mom interested in that Home Department 
thing, and now they study their lessons and make me study 
mine.’’ 

% 


Thirty Miles from Civilization 


‘* We have tried to keep our spiritual lives strong, but as 
for me, the isolation from all spiritual association tells. I 
am not as strong as I ought to be. I am alone with one 
man a great deal of the time, not going to H. even, 
(a station twenty-five miles away) for two months at a 
time ; and when I am in H., it is not much better, as 
there is no preaching, and no Sunday-school to attend. I 
do not believe I have heard over a dozen sermons in the 
six and a half years I have been on the ranch. I sent the 
quarterly to my wife and children, as I get the lessons in a 
newspaper. I should like to be able to go regularly once 
more to hear good spiritual preaching and to prayer-meet- 
ing, as we once were able to do.’’ This is the message I 
received from one of the scattered cattlemen in western 
North Dakota that the Home Department can reach, al- 

«though he is thirty miles from civilization.— Zhe Rev. C. 
L. Hall, American Missionary Association, Elbowoods, 
North Dakota. 

% 


Reaching Out in Manitoba 


A Home Department Visitor in the western part of this 
province found a family eight miles away from church or 
Sunday-school. There was a poor old woman who seldom 
heard any gospel-teaching. The Visitor got the grand- 
mother, over seventy years old, and the daughter, to join 
the Home Department. Very soon every member of the 
family was interested in the study of the Bible. Then the 
minister was called in to receive the old lady, who was 
sick in bed, and others of the family, into the church. It 
was a delightful and pathetic sight to see that family gather 
round the grandmother’s bedside and receive the sacra- 
ment a few days previous to the death of the old lady. 
The grandmother and her children and grandchildren, 
eight in all, were also baptized at that simple service away 
on the prairie. The introduction of the Home Department 
into that family is a spiritual landmark in their history. 

A Sunday-school in Eastern Manitoba was very slow in 
taking up the Home Department work, but ever since 
they started the regular school has grown continuously. 
One Visitor had on her list an invalid mother who was a 
‘**shut-in.’’ This mother got her little family around her, 
and every week studied the Bible with them, using the 
Helps supplied by the Home Deparcment Visitor. The 
Sunday-school papers were also sent to that home, and the 
mother read them to her children. But the time came 
when the mother was obliged to go to the General Hos- 
pital in Winnipeg. She said, ‘* How will my children 
study their Bible lesson?’’ The Home Department Vis- 
itor assured her that the children would be well cared for. 
The children were not only taught their Sunday-school 
lessons, but were otherwise looked after during the moth- 
er’s absence in the hospital. The mother got her lesson 
helps and other reading matter regularly at the hospital, 
and read it to her fellow-patients. That led others to in- 
quire what this Home Department work meant. Out of 
that I have had application for literature to start a Home 
Department in a Sunday-school where nothing of the kind 
was being done. Beside all this, the husband of that sick 
woman has become interested in religious things because 
of the work done for his wife and children during their 


time of affliction. Since her recovery the woman has be- 
come a worker in the Home Department. 

A Home Department Visitor in one of our Manitoba 
Sunday-schools who had students in her class at a distance 
sent the weekly Sunday-school papers by mail; though 
comparatively poor she paid the postage herself. One day 
she found on the street of the village a nice lot of stamps ; 
not being able to find an owner, she said they would help 
on the Home Department papers. The storekeeper over- 
heard her say so. He said that she need not worry about 
paying postage for the good work, he would see that her 
wants were supplied. Thus she is able to send a liberal 
amount to her Home Department scholars. 

The Home Department work in our province goes on 
slowly, owing mostly to the fact that the people are scat- 
tered on the plains of this vast country. The long dis- 
tances and the severe winter weather make regular 
visiting difficult. Notwithstanding, we have a goodly 
number who are bravely working, with good success. We 
are all the while sending out supplies to county and school 
officers. Our motto is ‘* Plod, Persevere, Push, and Pray.’’ 
The good work is going ahead nicely, It is a matter of 
keeping at it and gathering momentum, then success will 
come quicker and stronger. We are greatly encouraged by 
our past work,—Henry Lewis, Melita, Manitoba. 


~ 
The Social Side of the Department 


The social side of the Home Department is not the least 
important one. A woman was once heard tosay: ‘‘ I used 
to belong to a Home Department, but all there seemed to 
be to it was once in a while some one would come to me 
and ask for money. That was all they seemed to care for 
me, so I dropped out.’’ 

This person was doubtless unfortunate in having a Visitor 
who unwisely made the money contribution of greater im- 
portance than the real good to be derived from the study 
of the lessons, and there not being any times when the 
Department met together, there was little or nothing to 
interest and hold her. 

It is generally agreed that the most successful Home 
Departments are those which have occasional social gath- 
erings for the members, It is on these occasions that the 
members become acquainted with each other, the Visitors 
become better acquainted with the members, and, more 
important still, the superintendent is given an opportunity 
of meeting all the members, which it is otherwise difficult 
to do in a Department with a large membership. ; 

Then, too, these gatherings serve another purpose, for 
the social is not quite complete unless, at some time during 
the evening, there is given a short review of the past quar- 
ter’s lessons. This need not occupy more than ten or 
fifteen minutes, Better that it should not, for many who 
belong to the Department would become weary with a long 
discourse, whereas they will listen with patience to, and 
frequently be greatly helped by, a short, brisk, pointed talk 
on Bible matters. 

In fact, this part is quite as much enjoyed by the majority 
of the members as the other part. An overburdened 
mother remarked to the superintendent, when going away 
from one of these gatherings: ‘* I have enjoyed the even- 
ing so much, and especially the little talk we had on the 
lessons ; for, you know,’’ she continued, ‘‘ these bits of 
Bible talk are the only sermons I ever hear. I am so 
situated that it is impossible for mc ever to attend a church 
service,’’ 

A good plan for these gatherings is to have the first part 
of the evening taken up with some sort of an informal en- 
tertainment. This may be simple or elaborate, according 
to the inclination of those having it in charge. 

One Home Department treated its members one evening 
to a stereopticon exhibition of the famous paintings of the 
Christ and the Madonnas, This took the greater part of 
the evening, and with the interesting talk that accompanied 
it, was of course in itself a sermon, and was greatly enjoyed 
by all present. But generally this Home Department gives 
some simple entertainment gotten up by home talent. 
Afterwards comes a brief report of the condition of the 
department by the superintendent, then the short lesson 
review, generally by the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, which is followed by some light refreshments, such 
as ice-cream and cake, or sometimes, on a cold winter’s 
night, hot coffee and sandwiches, or something of the 
kind, and the social chat is indulged in until going-home 
time. 

Another great advantage of these quarterly gatherings is 
the opportunity they give of securing new members. Each 
member is given the privilege of bringing a friend or friends, 
who not infrequently become so interested they are easily 
persuaded to join, in fact often express a desire to do so 
of their own accord. Leaflets explaining the work more 
fully are always at hand to give to those unfamiliar with it. 

And thus these gatherings serve a threefold purpose, the 
members and workers become better acquainted with each 
other, an opportunity is given for hearing a bit of God’s 
message, and the membership of the Department is in- 
creased.—“/. Louise Hackett, Philadelphia. 
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A Successful Teachers’-Meeting 


‘* That’s the best teachers’-meeting I’ve ever attended,’’ 
said the professor from the theological seminary who was 
in town to supply the pulpit the next day. 

Perhaps he has never attended many teachers’-meetings ! 
At any rate, the Editor of The Sunday School Times heard 
of the remark, and has asked for some account of this par- 
ticular attempt at a weekly teachers’ study of the lesson. 

There is not much to tell. Several attempts had been 
made in various ways to get the teachers together, but with 
only moderate success. 

As a last resort, the superintendent, who is the leader, 
asked the teachers to meet at his residence. The class is 
held on Saturday night, which is the most undesirable of 
times, but as the leader is a man actively engaged in busi- 
ness it is the only night he is sure to be at home and pre- 
pared upon the lesson, Besides being superintendent of 
the school, the leader teaches a class of about one hundred 
men, and must be ready for them by Saturday night. 

The teachers’ class begins at eight o’clock, and the 
teachers begin to arrive about seven-thirty. The time is 
spent in pleasant talk while folks are arriving. Gossip? To 
be sure, for these Sunday-school teachers are human, and 
the ‘* news ’’ is told, and the jokes are cracked, and the 
class is a very pleasant free-and-easy group of friends and 
fellow-workers, just as a lot of Sunday-school teachers 
ought always to be. 

At eight o’clock prayers are offered for the Master’s help, 
and from one-half to three-quarters of an hour is spent 
upon the lesson, ‘The leader takes the lesson verse by 
verse, and points are made, questions asked, references 
looked up, aud each teacher, with pencil in hand, takes 
down such things as will be most suitable for his particular 
class, 

At the close of the lesson refreshments are served. The 
class itself provides these by taking a collection at each 
meeting. ‘lhis collection is kept in a small calico bag tied 
with a pink ribbon, and the question, ‘‘ Who'll take the 
bag?’’ is asked at each meeting. Some one takes it, and 
from its store provides something ‘‘to nibble at’’ for the 
next meeting. 

The teachers attend this class with great regularity, and 
seem to enjoy it. The benefit of this preparation is plainly 
visible from the superintendent’s desk every Sunday. The 
conviction of the leader is that the principal business of the 
Sunday-school teacher consists in translating the truths of 
the lesson into the language of *‘ Boytown ’’ and ‘* Girl- 
ville,’’ and bringing the boys and girls under the power of 
the Word. It is in this way that he endeavors to train his 
teachers. 

The following are the leader’s notes for the current les- 
son, They are printed to suggest how a lesson can be 
gotten ready with something in it for boys and girls of all 
ages. The teachers will discuss these points, verse by 
verse, and the whole will be considered with profit in from 
thirty to forty minutes, 


MARCH 19. 
Healing of the Man Born Blind (John 9g: 1-11). 
Verse 1.—-‘' A man which was blind,"* etc. 


Which would you rather be,—blind, deaf, or dumb? In 
midst of personal peril (last verse, eighth chapter) Jesus paused 
to perform act of mercy. Do you see the woes of men? Blind- 
ness in Palestine. Nothing to do but lie around religious 

laces and beg, helpless, hopeless. Why around churches ? 


Yo godliness and kindness then go together? Dead-beats 
prey on Christians. 
erses 2, 3..—'' Who sinned?" etc. ‘' Neither... this man 
. .. nor his parents."’ 
Oldest of questions. Problem of Book of Job. (Luke 13 : 
1-5.) Do folks have a ‘sneaking notion" like this to-day ? Is 


suffering the result of sin? With whose sin would Jesus have 
us most occupied ? (Romans 14: I0-12.) Disciples did not 
offer to help man,—only asked how he got there. Do we do 
this too? Fielp. never mind who's to blame. Sin and suffer- 
ing, while not of God, afford God opportunity for manifesting 
forth the glory of his grace (John 11:4; Eph. 2: 7) 

Verse 4.—‘'It is day: the night cometh,"’ etc. 

Samed ohnson engraved this verse on his watch. Scott 
on his sun dial. Carlyle used it for autograph. Day repre- 
sents opportunity. Night loss of it. Day for work, night for 
reward. Oh, young men of Coatesville, how you are wasting / 
When is planting done? When the tending? When the 
harvest ? epare for future while it is still ont. Redeeming 
the time means buying up the opportunity (Eph. 5 : 13-21). 
What is the work of God? (John 6:29.) Push this home. 
What work did Jesus do constantly ? (Matt. 8:16; Luke 9g: 
11.) Why? (Matt. 8: 17.) 

Verse 5.—‘'I am the light of the world." 

Two ways,—one by letting the light shine, and other by 
opening = to see light which is shining. In both ways Jesus 
is light. hat does light do? Vivifies, reveals, warms, puri- 
fies, beautifies, cheers, strengthens. What does Paul call be- 
lievers ? (Phil. 2: 15; Eph. 5: 8). 

Verse 6.—‘' He made clay."’ 

Why use these means? How did we cure bumblebee stings 
when we were boys? Clay was something material, awaken- 
ing wonder, hope, expectation. A ladder of faith, Do men 
need such aids to-day ? 

Verse 7.—‘* Go wash. .. . He went."" 

Clay put on to be washed off. Get rid of the form. Test of 
faith, aaman. Funny way to get sight. Don't mind the 
way, so you get it. ‘Takes a jail to open some men’s eyes. 
Faith came by hearing and obeying (John 20:29). Blind 
obedience made man to see. Can't see everything at start,— 
follow Christ's commands, and clear light will come. Describe 





The live superintendent who is looking for help in 
his plans for Review Sunday would do well to write 
Sor a sample copy of a responsive exercise prepared by 
The Sunday School Times to sum up the themes of the 
current quarter's lessons. The price of the leaflets 
ts nominal—one dollar per hundred copies. 











the man’s feelings and attempts to adjust himself. 
with converted man. Only knows one thing. 

Verse 8.—‘‘ The neighbors therefore."’ 

Neighbors know a thing or two, don't they? Know when a 
‘‘change’' comes over a man. We are bound closer to neigh- 
bors than we sometimes think. Man a gregarious animal. 
Even the rich, ‘‘exclusive’’ folks after all want to be near 
other people. Story of the man, ‘lf you don't believe 1 am 
converted, ask my wife."' 

Verse 9.—"' He is like him."’ 

The people try to explain miracle away. Would they do 
the same to-day? Sight in eyes would make difference in 
face. Shut your eyes, boy. and let us see how you'd look if 
you were blind. How would you like it ? 

Verses 10, 11.—‘' How opetied,"’ ‘‘a man called Jesus."’ 

All he knew, all he need say. All the converted man need 
know at first. Can't explain things satisfactorily to himself. 
This is the picture of the men who receive spiritual sight and 
all they can tell about it. Make this clear to the boys and 
girls. “Eyes opened first, other things will come after ( Matt. 
6 : 33).— Wiltam H. Ridgway, Coatesville, Pa. 
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How Decision Day Was Made Fruitful 


At the North Avenue Methodist Sunday-school, Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania, Decision Day has come to be the 
great service of the school year. It is always announced 
beforehand, and every scholar knows the nature of the 
service.t! When this day was first observed many of our 
scholars stayed away, and at the beginning of the special 
service numbers left the room, but now we have a larger 
attendance than usual, and scarcely any one leaves the 
room, 

Usually we hold our service in November, but this year, 
for special reasons, it was set for January, and the Sunday 
chosen which had for its lesson ‘‘ Jesus and Nicodemus, 
the New Birth.’’ 

Immediately after Rally Day the superintendent, E, A. 
Young, began to call the attention of the teachers to this 
service, asking them to pray for it and to impress the points 
of the lessons which taught the necessity of a definite de- 
cision ; consulted with the pastor as to the best day, that 
is, when lessons, church work, and sermons all led up to 
this thought; talked with the other officers about the pro- 
gram, music, and addresses, until the whole body of work- 
ers became intensely interested. 

Several weeks previous to Decision Day each teacher in 
the school was given a blank form, and asked to write the 
name and address of every member of the class who was 
not a Christian. Then a meeting was called of all the 
teachers who had unconverted scholars in their classes, 
and the best means of reaching them discussed. The 
teachers were asked to pray for these scholars, and to 
speak to them personally about becoming Christians. If 
they felt that another would have more influence, at the 
teacher’s request other workers were sent, but no outsider 
was sent by the superintendent into any class except by the 
teacher’s request, though every Christian in the schoo] was 
urged to pray for and speak to his neighbor who was not 
converted, , 

For several weeks half of the hour for teachers’-meeting 
was given to prayer and earnest talks by the superintendent 
about the God-given call to this work and the failure of any 
teacher who does not make the salvation of souls the su- 
reme object of his teaching. The pastor took this subject 
or the prayer-meeting on the Wednesday preceding the 
service, the Scriptures being quotations in regard to chil- 
dren and young people, and part of the evening being 
given,to the personal experience of those who had begun 
their Christian life in early youth. 

On Sunday the teachers met for a twenty-minute prayer 
service before the session, the hymns were chosen with 
reference to this thought, responsive readings and special 
music were omitted, and the classes went directly to their 
places. The teachers had been requested not to ask any 
one personally to become a Christian, as that should have 
been done before, but to press the thought of the necessity 
of a new birth. The classes were given fifteen minutes, 
then called back to the main room, where the pastor and 
the superintendent each made short addresses, pleading 
with young men and women, boys and girls, to give them- 
selves to God. There was absolute quiet, no excitement 
of any kind, then, one after another, sixty members of the 
school indicated that they intended to begin the Christian 
life. Their names were taken by the teachers, and they 
will be placed in classes under the direct care of the pastor, 
ultimately to be taken into the church. Over one hundred 
members of the school came into the church last year, and 


Compare 





1 In “Notes on 1 Letters” of January 28, it was editorially 
urged that Decision Day be not announced beforehand to the pupils, 
but only to the teachers and officers, and the reasons for this were ex- 
plained. The present account shows that, even in the absence of this 
preceutien, the observance of the day was attended by great blessings. 
—Tne Epitor. 





the indications are that we will have a larger number this 
year, for Decision Day is not the end, but only the begin- 
ning, of our special work in the Sunday-school.—Anna 7. 
Law, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Easter Flowers 
An Exercise for Easter Sunday 


The stage is occupied by children in white or in delicate 
colors, representing the early flowers of the year. A 
young girl, dressed in light green in the center of the 
group, takes the part of spring. Little children in scat- 
tered groups become the tiny woodland flowers, such as 
violets and snowdrops, the crocuses meeting just without 
their'circle.. On either side’ young girls may be arranged 
in rows, the lilies on the outside, the roses just within the 
border they form. Let every:child hold a long-stemmed 
blossom, or, if the different blooms cannot be obtained, 


the young girls representing lilies may bear the Easter 
flowers. 





The Greeting of Spring. 

I come, I come, with a song, a song, 
And the snowflakes fly away ; 

I sing, I sing, now low, now strong, 
And the sunbeams light my day. 

The raindrops call as they swifty fall 
From the soft depths of the skies, 

And ev'rywhere in the joyous air 
The Easter flowers arise. 


My song you hear when the brook runs clear, 
And the buds from dreamings wake, 

When the wild winds run in rain and sun, 
And the rosy treé-tops shake. 

When in waves of gold the clouds unfold, 
And sail through the morning skies, 

"Tis then, oh then, in the field and glen, 
The Easter flowers arise. 


The flowet children slowly rise. 


Chant of the flowers. 


We come, we come, 
From our winter home, 
From our beds of frost and snow. 
We hear the spring 
Her triumph sing, 
And her heralds’ trumpet blow. 


We come, we come, 
From our wintershome 
To the garden lands of earth. 
In beauty bright 
And rare delight 
We hail the Easter birth. 


The song of the different groups of flowers may be sung 
to the melody of ‘‘ Maryland, my Maryland.’’ 


Song of the Snowdrops. 


‘Neath snowy clouds 

Or rainbow skies, 

In woodland depths 

We softly rise. 
Hope, may we know ef trust alway, 
And wake with Christ this Easter day. 


Song of the Crocuses. 
Through mists of white, 
Through rifts of rain, 
We smile upon 
The world again. 
Joy, keep us ever close to thee, 
‘That Easter’s dawning we may see, 


Song of the Violets. 


With simple hearts 

‘Neath royal dress, 

We meet within 

Life’s wilderness, 
Peace, come to us where’ er we raise 
Our voices in glad Easter praise. 


Song of the Roses. 


In rosy gleams, 

In tints of gold, 

With petals white 

Our buds unfold. 
Love, may we hold thy message true + 
And Easter life with Thee renew. * me 

Song of the Lilies. 

In lily whiteness 

Lo ! we come ; 

In lily whiteness 

Lift our bloom. 
Faith, bear us to Christ's templed shrine, ; 
To yield ourselves to love divine. 4 








The fiower children all bow in reverence, singing : 


O Christ of heav'n, 

O Lord of earth, 

We bow before 

Thy matchless worth. 
Thy pledge of life we holy keep 
Uprisen from our winter sleep. 


The songs of the separate groups of flowers may in them- 


selves form an exercise to be recited or sung.—AMarie 
Zetterberg, Galesburg, lil. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Getting Young Men to Study the Lesson 


A Sunday-school class of from twelve to twenty young 
men, ranging in age from nineteen to twenty-two years, 
and including college students, high-school graduates, and 
others, has lately presented to me a difficult problem in 
teaching methods. It seemed impossible by any ordinary 
means to get them to study their lessons to any purpose in 
advance, and when they came to the class with little or no 
preparation, there was neither time nor were they in the 
mood to study and discuss the lessons thoroughly during 
the Sunday-school hour. I am now trying, with a fair pros- 
pect of success, to meet the difficulty by giving them in 
advance an outline of my teaching plan, which is type- 
written and sent out early in the week; it would be still 
better if it could be ready for distribution on each Sunday 
for the following Sunday. The young men receiving these 
bulletins in many cases carry them about in their pockets, 
and refer to them from time to time during the week, and 
even if they find no opportunity for hard or prolonged 
study, they at least catch the atmosphere of the lesson, and 
are able to look up the suggestive references in the twenty 
minutes a week which is all that I find it possible to de- 
mand of them in the way of direct study. 

It may be worth while to mention that in many cases, 
especially with the Old Testament lessons, instead of fol- 
lowing an expository method, I make the lesson not so 
much a text as a pretext for the discussion of some question 
of practical every-day interest. Thus, the lesson on Joash 
was treated under the heading, ‘‘ A Good Start and a Bad 
Finish,’’ and the special topic was, ‘‘ Reliance on Self, on 
Friends, on God; the True Place of Each.’’ The lesson on 
Hezekiah was made the basis of a study on whole-hearted- 
ness (2 Chron, 31: 20, 21). The temperance lesson of 
November 27 was treated under the heading, ‘‘ The Drink 
Question : What Shall we Do about It?’’ This practical 
aspect of Scripture appeals very strongly to the young men 
of the class, and the lessons in John furnish a great deal 
of practical material. 

Thus far the experiment has greatly interested the young 
men, and has led to more general discussions during the 
lesson hour than I have ever been able to secure before. I 
give a sample of the bulletins : 


Class 5. Bulletin for Sunday, March 19, 1905. 


Jesus heals a man born blind ; darkness conquered by the 
Light of the world. 
John 9; read carefully the whole chapter. 


CONNECTING LINKS: October. A.D. 29: crucifixion six 
months away. A few hours or days after, the discourse, ‘'I 
am the Light of the world’ (8 : 12-30). 

Increasing enmity of Pharisees (8 : 44-59). 

I, THE STory. 

(a) Sight conferred (John 9: 1-7). See other cases (Matt. 
Q : 27-31; 12: 22, 23; Mark 10: 46-52; 8 : 22-26). 
Suffering not always proportionate to sin (v. 3; Luke 
13: 1-5). Our part, like His, is not to explain, but to 
relieve it. ; ; 
Note this was a volunteered blessing. Was not faith 
— or was the test of obedience (v. 7) an equiva- 
ent? 

Why use means (vs. 6, 7), or, if any, why such inade- 
uate ones? 

(4) Hostility encountered (vs. 8-34). 

Neighbors, prompted by curiosity and meanness. 
Pharisees, by hatred, disguised under hypocritical 
zeal for Sabbath. : 

Parents, by cowardice. 

(c) Salvation embraced (vs. 35-38). 

Cast out because of loyalty to his unknown benefactor. 
Sought and found by the Saviour of the yorld. 
More light comes when we follow what we have (John 
7:17). 

Il. THE TEACHING. 

Three crises in spiritual experience. 

(a) *‘Go... and he went" (v. 7). 
(4) ** One thing I know"’ ( 
(c) ‘‘ Lord, I believe *’ (v. 38). 

Three messages from Christ for daily life. 

(a) ‘‘ We must work the works of him that sent me, 
. the night cometh (v. 4). 
(4) ‘‘Il am the light of the world "’ (v. 5); ‘‘ Ye are 
the light of the world "’ (Matt. 5 : 14). 
(c) “‘He it is that speaketh with thee" 
** Hear 
Class 5, Second 


dlp (v. 37); 
e him" (Luke 9 : 35).—Charles S. Holt, 
vesbyterian Church of Chicago. 


. 
Some Reasons for Tardiness 


_ To have children habitually coming late to Sunday-school 
is so annoying to us as teachers and so detrimental to the 
school that we are often tempted to adopt drastic measures. 
How many prizes have been offered, how many schemes 
resorted to in order to eliminate or minimize this evil ! 
Some have been good, some very bad, but the motive back 
of them has been one. 

But whatever method be chosen, we must be quite sure 
that we are being fair to the individual child. An incident 
from my own experience will illustrate th’s better than 
mere words : 

A little brother and sister were invariably late in the pri- 
mary room, he arriving usually in the middle of the lesson, 
and she near its close. I had called at the home, a beauti- 
ful residence ten blocks from the church, and found the 
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mother a sweet Christian woman. Nothing was said, how- 
ever, about the children’s tardiness. At last, exasperated 
beyond endurance, I detained the little girl after Sunday- 
school one day, and began : 

** You were so very late to-day, irma. 

‘** Yes,’’ she broke in, as if glad to explain, ‘* but I can’t 
run like Rob does.’’ 

**Run!’’ I repeated. 

** Yes, he runs all the way, but I have to stop every now 
and then and walk.’’ She said it with a smile that won 
my heart and silenced my tongue. 

That week the papers told us that their mother had been 
granted a divorce from the father on account of drunken- 
ness and cruelty. The children’s excuse was easily im- 
agined, and I thanked God I had never scolded them. 

Nor are older children to be blamed indiscriminately for 
their shortcomings—or rather, their long-comings—in this 
matter. 

A neighbor of mine, aged twelve, once told me ina 
burst of confidence that she ‘*‘ just couldn’t stay to church ”’ 
she was ‘‘so hungry.’’ I looked my surprise, and she 
added, ‘‘I nearly always come to Sunday-school without 
any breakfast. Pa and ma stay up so late Saturday nights 
that they sleep all Sunday morning ; so I have to get my 
own breakfast or go without, and I just can’¢ cook !"’ 

The moral of all this is plain. Be sure you know a 
pupil’s home, and know it to a certainty, before you con- 
demn the child.—Lee McCrae, Memphis, Tenn. 


”” 


7 
How She Got in Touch with Class 5 


I was just sorting the cards for Sunday-school when 
word came to me that ‘‘Class §’’ was again without a 
teacher, and my heart sank, It seemed impossible to get 
any one to keep that class longer than a’ month ; but I 
really was not surprised that Miss Jemima Simpkins had 
given it up, for, only the Sunday before, her chair had 
slipped back very mysteriously just as she was about to sit 
down, and poor Miss Jemima had landed in an ignomini- 
ous heap upon the floor, spectacles flying one way and her 
bonnet another, The boysall jumped to assist her, begged 
to know if she was hurt, and gathered up the scattered ar- 
ticles for her with looks of profound sympathy; but Miss 
Jemima evidently had her own surmises about that chair, 
and I was obliged to get a new teacher. 

There they sat, the entire class, from David Carter, 
almost man-grown, to Harry Burns, a mere schoolboy in 
knickerbockers ; and they were an interesting class. They 
knew ‘* what was what,’’ one could see that in the hair 
parted in the middle, the well-creased trousers, the 
stylish shoes, by way of externals; but, above those col- 
lars and ties of the latest and most approved style, were 
faces wide-awake, full of inquiry, and, what troubled me 
most, in some eyes there was dawning a kind of reckless 
look. Some of Chicago’s leading families were repre- 
sented in this class, but the boys had not had that true 
home life which is found in many humble homes, and I 
was particularly anxious to get and keep a hold on them 
before they should go out into the world for themselves. 

Just then our minister’s wife came up, and introduced a 
young lady who would, she. said, take a class if a teacher 
were needed. She was a girl of medium height, with a 
frank, open face, which seemed a little sad at first, but 
became full of light when she smiled. There was a look 
in the corners of her mouth and something in her manner 
which suggested firmness, and, after a moment's thought, 
I led her across the room to Class 5. 

They seemed to like Miss Chase from the first, but no 
marked reform was seen in their conduct. ‘* Now, really, 
Miss Chase,’’ Joe Chandler had told her one Sunday, 
** you mustn’t mindus. We're just at the smart age, don’t 
you know, and we can’t help being a little odd.’’ She 
Seago: them to come early to church and to sit with 

er. And many atime the bright color rose quite to her 
hair when each one of the six would offer her a hymn- 
book at the same time in the most deferential manner ; or 
if she wished to take off her jacket, immediately the whole 
six were trying to assist her, to the amusement of people 
sitting near. 

Finally, one particularly bad Sunday came. Perhaps the 
weather had something to do with it, for it seems to me 
that there is always more mischief brewing on a rainy day. 
Class § and their teacher had been seated together in 
church, and the boys had convulsed Miss Chase with mirth 
by carrying on a compiete pantomime with their feet, fold- 
ing up handkerchiefs with marvelous skill, making and 
throwing balls. (** For, you know, Miss Chase, it’s really 
useful to know how, for some of us may lose our hands 
some day’’) and all the while their hands had been folded 


in plain sight of the deacons, and their serious faces had 
been turned towards the minister with undivided attention. 

Then followed Sunday-school. The lesson was about 
Paul and Barnabas, and how they felt when the people 
wished to worship them as Mercury and Jupiter. The 
Bible says that they rent their clothes and rushed in among 
the people. Miss Chase asked what that meant, and, after 
gravely studying his nails a moment, Joe Chandler re- 
marked that, to him, that meant a great deal. ‘* You see, 
Miss Chase, Paul and Barnabas were Jews, and were 
probably hard up. Now, what did they do? Why, just 
rushed in among the people and rented their clothes! It 
shows me that the Jew of Bible times is the Jew of to-day.’’ 

This explanation met with the approval of the entire 
class. Miss Chase was silent a moment, then, laying the 
lesson asidé, she said: ‘* Boys, I want to tell you why I 
took this class, About a year ago, my brother, who was 
about your age, was accidentally shot. They brought him 
home to us, dressed the wound, and, for a time all ap- 
peared to go well; but, one day, lock-jaw set in, and, after 
two weeks of agony, he died. There is no telling you how 
we miss him,—his hearty laugh, his singing, and his noisy, 
boyish ways, and when I see boys of his age all the hunger 
of my heart for Bob wakes and makes me want to be with 
them, to do something for them,’’ 

They did not look at her, they could not, for something 

in the tender voice told them that her lips were quivering, ° 
and that her gray eyes were full of tears. A big lump 
came in Joe’s throat, Charlie blinked hard to keep back 
the tears, and the color mounted in waves over David 
Carter’s delicate features. By and by the low voice went 
on: 
‘** I like to be with you, boys ; someway it seems to me 
that you are really as good friends as I have in Chicago, 
but I am doing you no good, If I could only feel that you 
were in earnest, that you were learning to care for the best 
things, that you would try to be’’—here David held out 
his hand to her with eyes full of mute promise, and there 
was a hearty hand-shake which went around the entire 
class. 

That was several months ago. Those boys are not so 
changed that I am worried about them, for, only last Sun- 
day, thay sang with great fervor, ‘‘ Do not pass me fre ,;’’ 
but there is a certain gentleness in their manner toward 
Miss Chase, a manliness and earnestness about some of 
them that does one good to see, and so, for once, I feel 
comparatively easy about Class §.—A/ice Gray, Chicago. 


% 
Fads in Sunday-School Teaching 


Unless we watch closely we are apt to drift into fads in 
our work in the Sunday-school, The only way to keep in 
the current of fresh thought and wholesome truth is to watch 
ourselves constantly. And this examining is not the easiest 
thing in the world to do, since human nature makes us slow 
to see our faults, and slower still to mend them, It is very 
easy to see that Mrs, B, makes a hobby of ‘‘ class organi- 
zation,’’ and that Mr. C, thinks nothing in the world can 
take the place of committing texts to memory, but when it 
comes to discovering our own idols—well, that is an entirely 
different matter. 

One good woman regards order as the most essential 
thing in the Sunday-school, and it must be said her schol- 
ars pay strict attention to every detail of the service. They 
are well posted in the lessons, for there is much truth to 
the teacher’s assertion, ‘‘ Without order you can do noth- 
ing ’’; but discipline goes far ahead of the teaching of the 
Word with her, Truly we must have order, but let us not 
make a hobby of it, and ride it to death. 

Another teacher’s hobby is cards for attendance, for re- 
peating the Golden Text, and for so many things that it-re- 
quires a regular system of bookkeeping to determine who 
are eligible to certain cards and who are not. Often the 
minds of the children are sv taken up with the pictures 
that it is really wonderful that they carry away even the 
Golden Text. I have seen children trading about for at- 
tendance cards because a Bible or bock was promised for 
a certain number, without ever a thought of cheating. 
The teacher had no time to keep an exact record of the 
attendance of each child because of the work of dealing 
out cards, and in a surprisingly short time many of the boys 
** earned ’’ their rewards. 

It is really difficult to keep a tight hold on one’s self 
and know where to draw the line. Sometimes class or- 
ganization assists in keeping order, and there should be 
much memorizing of Bible truths, but the Sunday-school 
should aim to give the pupils a well-rounded development 
in things pertaining to the Scripture. We would not ap- 
prove a public school that taught one branch to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and the teacher who attempted to do 
this would very soon lose his place. If the public school 
teachers must be alert and well-grounded in their work, 
how much more important it is that the people who have 
in their hands the training for life eternal should be careful 
and prayerful ! 

The one hour of the week for the study of God’s Word 
passes all too soon, and there is never time for fads. So 
let us examine our work often to know that we are really 
serving the Master in the Sunday-school.—//i/da Rich- 
mond, Kenton, Ohio. 
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Has Lord Curzon’s Criticism Any Basis in Fact or Reason ? 


GREAT deal is made by critics of 
foreign missions of the folly and 
wickedness of the churches in ex- 
tending their denominationalism to 
the foreign fields. In this matter the 
critics are right. Our denominations 
grew up from historic antecedents 
which are intelligible to us, and those 
who adhere to each denomination are able to justify 
it in their own view. There are many of us who 
have no such ingenuity, and who see no reason for 
the maintenance of so many denominations, and 
little for the maintenance of the half dozen bodies 
into which it may be hoped that the present multi- 
tude of denominations will soon coalesce, except the 
reason that may be found in temperamental differences 
and in the administrative effectiveness due to having 
a few separate divisions of what is yet one army. 
But there is no reason for exporting to Asia our Occi- 
dental lines of cleavage. There surely Christianity 
should be introduced in such simple and essential 
forms as to make one common church possible, undi- 
vided by our western sectarianism. 

And the critics are not only right in this principle, 
that we ought not to inflict our denominationalism on 
the mission field, but they have a little justification of 
their charge that this has sometimes been done. 
There have been instances where two churches have 
occupied a field which should have been left to one, 
where new native churches have been seriously dis- 
turbed in their development by imitation of western 
models, and where one body or another of western 
missionaries has refused to participate in union 
movements which would have tended to obscure or 
to eliminate the lines of western denominationalism. 

But the critics make far too much of what few facts 
of this sort there are. As a matter of fact, there is 
such inconsiderable rivalry on the mission-field that it 
can be almost ignored. Instead of conflict and com- 
petition, there is almost unbroken harmony and the 
closest co-operation. In Japan, five different Ameri- 
can churches have united in one Church of Christ. 
In every field where the northern and southern Pres- 
byterian churches are at work, they have united in 
one native church, save in China, where they are 
soon to unite. In India, in December, the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
India was established, in which were joined the 
Established Church of Scotland, the United Free 
Church of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land, the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church of America, the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada, and the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, with 33 presbyteries 
and 332 churches, with 22,167 communicants, 39,049 
adherents, and a total Christian community of 73,983. 

And these unicn movements are not only among 
such cognate bodies. In Shantung province in China, 
the English Baptists and American Presbyterians have 
joined in one university, including a theological school 
where the preachers for the two missions are trained 
together, and the English and American Congrega- 
tionalists and the American Presbyterians are uniting 
in a similar theological institution in Peking. In 
other fields there are boards of reference, permanent 
committees on co-operation, or other provisions for 
unity of effort; and pages could be filled with the 
resolutions and agreements of missionary conferences 
in many fields regarding missionary comity and co- 
operation. The critics have little idea how large is 
the measure of unity already attained abroad, and 
how relatively small is the friction and overlapping. 
The critics are far surpassed in their zeal for unity 
and goodwill by the Christian missionaries who are 
doing the work of establishing the church in Asia and 
the rest of the non-Christian world. 

But the critics say : ‘‘In spite of all this, it is true 
that the various churches are projecting themselves 
over the world, and the poor heathen are hopelessly 
confused by the diverse and perplexing forms in 
which Christianity presents itself to them, They are 
used to simplicity and unity, and they are asked to 
accept a new religion which presents itself in twenty 
different forms.'' Lord Curzon says all this in the 
trite and stale way common to all superficial exami- 
ners of missions in Asia. Speaking of Japan espec- 
ially, he says: ‘‘ When Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 








Baptists, Evangelicals, Lutherans, Church of England, 
Methodists, Reformed, Russian Orthodox, Quakers, 
Unitarians, and Universalists appear simultaneously 
upon. the scene, each claiming to hold the keys of 
heaven in their hand, it cannot be thought surprising 
if the Japanese, who have hardly made up their minds 
that they want a heaven at all, are somewhat bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity of volunteer doorkeepers."’ 

In reply to this it should be said, first of all, that it 
is for the most part sheer nonsense. In most mission 
fields there are no denominations at all. Each sepa- 
rate church has its own district. The countries are 
so large, and the population so immense, that each 
mission works for different sections of people, and it 
goes to these people not as a mission of a particular 
denomination, but as an expression of the great 
Church of Christ, and of what is common to all 
branches of it. The Presbyterian converts in Korea 
do not know that they are Presbyterians. The Bap- 
tist converts in India only know that they are Chris- 
tians. In most cases no denominational titles have 
been translated or invented. And if Lord Curzon 
were to examine the native Christians as to what de- 
nominations had baptized and enrolled them he would 
discover that most of them would not know. They 
only know that they are Christians. Get all the na- 
tive Christians of Shanghai together, and you will 
find that the denominational distinctions are com- 
pletely lost sight of. I attended a Christian Endeavor 
convention there once, and the missionary critic 
would have been hard put to to unearth the divisional 
walls which give him so much distress. 

And the idea that the poor heathen are nonplussed 
at the thought of religious. denominationalism is fool- 
ish. All the great non-Christian religions are full of 
what we call denominations. Muhammadanism is 
usually singled out as a rebuke to Christianity in this 
regard. But Muhammadans would not be grateful 
for this conspicuousness. They say, ‘‘The Magians 
are divided into seventy sects, the Jews into seventy- 
one, the Christians into seventy-two, and the Moslems 
into seventy-three, as Muhammad has foretold.’’ 
Even in schism, Islam claims precedence. Moreover, 
its devotees have passed beyond Christendom in this, 
that only one sect is entitled to salvation in their view, 
each sect holding the othersdamnable. Historically, 
almost innumerable sects have been developed, of 
which the Sunnees and Shiahs, with their subdi- 
visions, and the Matazalites, the Safatians, and Kha- 
rejites, are only the principal ones. The same thing 
is true of Booddhism. In Japan, where Christian de- 
nominationalism so troubled Lord Curzon, there are 
nine principal Booddhist sects, and forty-two sub-sects, 
with differences of opinion and characteristics more 
grave and serious than those which separate the 
Protestant denominations. 

The reproach of denominationalism is a familiar 
taunt of the Hindoo visitors to America. But noth- 
ing in Christendom compares with the intolerable 
caste divisions of Hindooism, and even inside of the 
Brahman caste there are diverse schools and rival tem- 
ples. The Hindoo reformers have madea great deal 
of the division of Christendom, and have preached a 
great catholic religious unity. ‘‘Spare me and my 
countrymen the infliction of antiquated and lifeless 
doginas,'" said Keshub Chunder Sen. ‘I cannot 
but feel perplexed, and even amused, amidst count- 
less and quarreling sects."' How familiar these 
words sound! They have become part of the stock 
in trade of Oriental visitors, with which they tickle the 
ears of that large class of critics of missions here who 
could not define dogma if they tried, and who do not 
venture into sufficiently close contact with sects to be 
hurt by them, or helped. The sect which Keshub 
Chunder Sen founded split asunder in the most bitter 
controversy, during his life. I do not think this 
amused him. After his death, the branch of the 
Brahmasamaj which followed him fell into what its 
leading member, Mr. Mozoomdar, called a ‘‘ condi- 
tion of anarchy.’ Hindoo reform has outclassed the 
most centrifugal Christian denominationalism. The 
same history has been repeated in Babism. Profess- 
ing to bea religious unity, shaming Christendom, it 
has broken up into foolish personal factions. Noth- 
ing could be much further from the truth than the as- 
sertion that the non-Christian world is confused and 
mystified by the denominationalism of Christianity, 
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because it has always known unity in its religions. It 
has not, and its own freedom and variation of view and 
diverse theological schools have enabled it to under- 
stand very well the principle of religious unity in va- 
riety. 

To the critics accordingly we reply, ‘Be careful ; 
your words sound plausible, but they do not accord 
with the facts. The difficulty in the way of the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by men abroad, or by men at 
home, is not denominationalism. That is a pretext, 
and it is a poor and unworthy one."’ 

To ourselves we may well say, however, ‘‘ Why are 
we not one? Do we need so many divisions? Can 
we not draw closer together? Can we not remove 
what real grounds do exist for criticism? Why can 
we not realize now that unity of all believers for 
which our Lord prayed ?"’ 

New Yorxk Ciry. 
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Sam’s Leadership 
By Mrs. Alexander C. Shaw 


HE wind swept keenly through a little snow- 
wrapped town on the banks of the Ohio. In 
most manufacturing towns the sight of destitu- 

tion is not uncommon, yet the lapse of years has not 
dimmed the memory of the small barefoot creature 
who that morning battled with the snow-drifts before 
a handsome residence. 

‘‘Heigho! my little lad, are you not frozen?’’ I 
queried. 

‘*Ruther,’’ answered the boy, sending the white 
flakes swirling in every direction. 

‘*Do you go to Sunday-school ?’” I asked. <A con- 
temptuous look flashed over the half-famished face, a 
look unknown to childhood, save where bitter experi- 
ence has set its seal; and planting his shovel firmly 
in the snow, he replied, ‘‘ Don't talk to me ' bout no 
Sunday-school.’’ 

‘*Why, my boy, have you and the Sunday-school 
had a quarrel ?’’ I asked. 

He gave his ragged cap an impatient jerk, and nod- 
ding his tously little head toward the residence, ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘Them’s Sunday-school people w'at I’m 
workin’ fer. Biggest. kind of Sunday-school people, 
and they'll gimme some cold crusts for clearin’ their 
sidewalk.’’ 

I seized one of the half-frozen little hands and said: 
‘See here, boy, don’t you want a pair of shoes, and 
some mittens ?"’ 

He looked at me incredulously and replied : «‘ Now 
you're a-shoutin’ !"’ 

‘What is your name?"’ I asked. 

‘*Sam,’’ he answered. 

‘All, right, Sam,’’ I replied ; ‘‘when you finish 
here, come to my house, and I will give you a warm 
breakfast,’ and pointing out a house in the same 
block, I left him. 

Shortly after, the half-frozen, ragged little creature 
presented himself at my mother’s kitchen. Under 
the benign influence that reigned there little Sam's 
prejudice waned. He warmed and brightened, and 
promised that the very next Sunday he would join the 
school. 

True to»promise, Sunday found little Sam in the 
infant class, where were gathered two hundred little 
children, most of whom were as poor and wretched 
as himself. During the lesson the child disappeared 
for a moment, and at its close I explained for the 
benefit of the newcomers, that, inasmuch as there 
were two hundred little ones in the class, they must 
never go out during the teaching of the lesson. 

Sam's grimy little hand went up, and he called out : 
‘« Please, ma'am, I want to tell you what I went out 
fer. When vou told about Him up there—God’s 
Son [pointing upward]—I never knowed before any- 
body loved me, or cared for me, and I says to myself, 
‘Here, Sam, you'd better dump them cigar stumps 
outen yer pocket, fer if he really loves you, he 
wouldn't want yer usin’ the like of them.’ So I 
throwed ‘em all out."’ 

The child was only seven years old, and his little 
face. shone with as much brightness as it expressed 
scorn a few days before. Truly, the seed had fallen 
upon ‘‘good ground”’ this time, and little Sam was 
at his post of duty every Sunday during the entire 
winter. 

Early one morning the following spring there 
appeared at my mother's door a blear-eyed, bloated 
inebriate, who asked for me, stolidly exclaiming, 
‘Sam is dyin’, and callin’ for you!’’ When I 
reached the wretched hovel, the soul of little Sam 
had winged its flight from the pitiful tenement of clay, 
and a smile of peace kissed the tired face of the little 
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waif of poverty, whose brief life had been debarred 
from the rightful heritage of childhood. 

The wretched mother caught my hands and wept, 
exclaiming in broken sobs: ‘‘God has taken little 
Sam ; poor little boy that we all—yes, even I, mis- 
treated. Ever since he has been in your Sunday- 
school,'’ she went on, ‘‘he has knelt down every 
night and prayed ; prayed while we all scoffed at 
him. Oh, God, he was too good for us, and you 
have taken him !”’ 

It was such a pitiful scene! The debauched, 
drunken father, the hard-faced mother, broken now 
with remorse and contrition, two or three very small 
children who gazed in blank wonder upon the solemn 
scene ‘their childish minds could not comprehend ; 
and apart from the little group, upon a bed of straw 
in one corner of the room, the now familiar face of 
the little dead boy. 

No earnest effort is ever lost, and the brief life of 
little Sam, with its out-reaching for something higher, 
was the guiding star of salvation to his entire family. 
The face of the mother soon grew to be familiar in 
‘little Sam's ‘church,"’ of which she afterward 
became a member, followed later by the father, in 
whom seemed wrought a very miracle of grace. The 
‘little child’’ had led them. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
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A New Game of Tag 
By the Rev. Henry Crocker 


HE game of Tag is a merry one and a good one. 
Every boy likes it. Many an old boy feels his 
pulses leap when he hears one of the young 

chaps challenge the other fellows with ‘‘ Let's play 
Tag’’—a slap on the back and—‘* You're it."" That 
game is a part of every boy's physical culture course. 
It is a whole gymnasium. We owe a debt to Tag, 
for it helped us grow. 

Now a new game of Tag is proposed. It was sug- 
gested by a trick that the United States Fish Com- 
mission have been playing. They have been tagging 
codfish. Did you ever hear of sucha thing? Odd, 
isn’t it? In this game the fish tagged does not try to 
catch another fellow and tag him, but he is allowed 
to wiggle away, and the game is to see if he can be 
caught again, and if so, to find out how much he 
has grown since he was freed, how much more of a 
fish he is, and what he has been doing. 

Last spring 1,500 codfish were released, each ‘one 
with a small metal tag attached to one of his fins. No 
two tags are alike, and a record is kept in a book in 
such a way that if a codfish is ever caught again, a 
moment's reference to the memoranda will furnish the 
history of that particular fish, with the date of its 
liberation, weight, etc. 

For example, a cod wearing a tag with the raised 
inscription ‘‘S 100°’ cannot be mistaken for any 
other fish in the Commission's ledger. 

Fishermen along the coast are requested, whenever 
they take a cod with a tag, to remove the piece of 
metal and send it to the station of the Commission at 
Wood's Holl, with a brief statement of where it was 
caught, the date on which it was captured, its weight 
before dressed, its length, and the condition of its-roe. 
Salmon marked in a similar way have been found to 
gain twenty pounds in weight in three years. 

Now for the new game. Play you were tagged. 
Imagine that a number has been given you by a friend 
to wear, and that opposite your number in some great 
book is a complete description of you, not of your 
weight and height only, but of your knowledge, your 
ability to think and to reason, of the character and 
range of your influence, how really good you are, and 
other facts that tell how much of a boy you are. Now 
go about your studies, your reading, your recreations, 
your work. In a few years from now the same: one 
who tagged you is to catch you again and take your 
measurements, find out where you have been, how 
wide has been the range of your studies and reading, 
how much more of a mind you have, and compare 
you, point by point, with the record he has of you in 
his great book. 

If you try as hard to make a good record of intel- 
lectual, moral and religious growth as you do to get 
away from the fellow who is trying to ‘*tag’’ you on the 
playground, you will succeed and you will be glad 
that you have played this new game of Tag. 

CHESTER, VT. . 
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Sabbath Keeping 








ao ALL his efforts to be of service to others, Henry 
Clay Trumbull sought points of agreement, rather 
than points of difference, as he tried to lead men 
into any new course of thinking or living. His work 
in Connecticut demanded this in no small degree, for 
he moved where precedent had planted prehistoric 
footsteps in plastic rock, a trail from which men. of 
certain types are not easily turned aside. 

Denominational lines were sharply drawn. Mr. 
Trumbull must arouse no antagonism on the score of 
any favoring of one denomination as apart from an- 
other, and this just then was no easy task. But he 
did find it easy to adapt himself to denominational 
peculiarities, and without yielding any principle of 
honorable social adjustment. In a district in New 
Haven County where there was no Sunday-school, 
and a closed Methodist church, he gathered workers 
for a new school to be held in the Methodist house of 
worship. One of the workers, an elderly woman, 
said to a helper of Mr. Trumbull’s : 

‘¢What church does Mr. Trumbull go to ?’’ 

‘I believe he goes to the Congregational Church, 
was the reply. 

‘«He can call himself what he pleases. He's a 
Methodist at heart,’’ responded the good woman, 
with enthusiastic conviction. 

In Windham County he had a somewhat similar 
experierice, when trying to revive a closed Baptist 
Sunday-school. He spent considerable time in the 
homes of the people. He was urged to settle there as 
pastor of the church. He was told that they had 
paid a former pastor as much as three hundred dol- 
lars a year, but they offered to make it three hundred 
and fifty if he would come. 

No one who reads Sunday-school history can fail to 
be impressed with the ripe old age of almost all the 
newest Sunday-school problems. As early as 1828 
the secretary of the Hartford County Sabbath-School 
Union reported that nearly all the schools in his field 
had promised to continue during the approaching 
winter. Then he remarks confidently : ‘‘The day 
when it was necessary to resort to argument to prove 
the expediency of this practise is past. The number 
of successful experiments recently made sweeps away 
every objection. If the time has not already come, 
we do not believe it is more than one year distant, 
when the dissolution of a school at the approach of 
cold weather will tell loudly of a want of holy zeal in 
the cause of Christ.’’ 

Thirty-one years after this hopeful outlook, the Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Curry and Henry Clay Trumbull were ap- 
pointed by the state convention of September 28-30, 
1859 to send out a letter to more than one hundred 
and fifty of the more than seven hundred Sunday- 
schools in Connecticut, urging the abandonment of 
the winter closing habit. After two years of special 
emphasis on this reform, forty schools became thawed 
out. The recollection of this experience with indif- 
ference never ceased to stir Mr. Trumbull's righteous 
indignation. The writer in an unguarded moment 
once asked him if he could see any reason why a city 
Sunday-school should close in summer,—the problem 
as it affects cities like Philadelphia or New York. 

‘*Close in summer !"' exclaimed the Doctor. Then, 
more vehemently, ‘‘Close in summer! Yes, I can un- 
derstand why some schools ought to close in summer, 
but I don't see why they should ever open again !"' 

Mr. Trumbull began to write for The Sunday School, 
Times in the first month of that paper's existence, his 
first article appearing in the issue of January 15, 1859, 
having for its subject the house-to-house visitation of 
London, England, in a single day,—April 20, 1856. 
The Sunday School Times was started as a weekly 
helper for workers by the American Sunday-school 
Union, on January 1, 1859, with Professor John S. 
Hart as its editor. Mr. Trumbull not only wrote for 
it constantly, but in these early days he also busied 
himself in securing subscriptions for it. 

His work was crowding in upon him from all sides. 
There were many demands outside the busy round of 
his state missionary duties. Ayain and again he ad- 
dressed the inmates of the state's prison at Wethers- 
field, where, upon one occasion, he saw the youthful 
face of a boyhood acquaintance looking up at him as 
he spoke, —a living illustration of the unreached who 
should be reached by the Sunday-school. 


He attended the National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in Jayne's Hall, Philadelphia, on February 22-24, 
1859 ; he was chosen the first secretary of that con- 
vention, and was entertained by George H. Stuart 
during the course of his visit. Three months later 
Mr. Trumbull attended the anniversary meeting of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and there addressed a great audience on the 
neglected regions of New England. In the following 
month, he was a prominent speaker and co-worker 
with the local officers in the Mercer County Convention 
in Trenton, New Jersey, and again in the same month, 
on June 22-23, he took an active part in the fifth con- 
vention of Massachusetts Sunday-school Teachers at 
Northampton, going within a few days to the first 
Maine State Convention at Portland on the 28th and 
2gth, where he aided in the organization of the State 
Sunday-school Association. And on October 25 he 
attended the first New Hampshire State Sunday- 
school Convention at Manchester. Thus his Sunday- 
school horizon was rapidly widening. 

Mr. Trumbull could not entirely withdraw from 
politics, nor did he wish to, He was often in political 
meetings at home and elsewhere. His friends could 
not forget the part he had taken in stirring the people 
by his oratory, and in canvassing his county with un- 
precedented thoroughness, for individual voters, in 
the campaign of 1856. On April 2, 1859, he wrote 
to the missionary secretary : 


I have just been strongly urged to give myself to poli- 
tics, and am now offered $1,500 per annum to act as per- 
manent chairman of the Republican State Committee, to 
supervise party movements in Connecticut. So if you wish 
to reduce the number of ‘‘ supernumeraries,’’ here is an 
opportunity ; but I would not leave this field for three 
thousand per annum in any other work, 


For some years the Congregational General Asso- 
ciation had ‘been considering the desirability of a more 
thorough evangelization of Connecticut, and in the 
summer of this crowded year, having determined to 
explore the field, the Home Evangelization Committee 
asked Mr. Trumbull to assist them. When, through 
breaking health, he was obliged to withdraw from the 
more aggressive duties of that effort, he was neverthe- 
less able to co-operate with the Committee, while the 
work was carried on with conspicuous energy and 
thoroughness by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
then of Litchfield, thenceforward a life-long friend of 
Mr. Trumbull. 

Now these activities were not too great for a man of 
Mr. Trumbull’s energy, but he was making one vital 
mistake. He was observing no Sabbath. He be- 
lieved that because he was in the Lord's work, he 
could keep at it without the sabbatical rest required 
of men in secular pursuits. He lived to suffer from, 
and to see the error of, this course. 

In the first seven months of his missionary work 
Mr. Trumbull traveled more than five thousand miles, 
made one hundred and eighty-two addresses, and 
wrote about six hundred letters, usually not mere 
notes, but full, explanatory, urgent, tactful letters, 
written with copy-book neatness. How many per- 
sonal calls he made on families no one knows, but he 
would frequently visit twenty families in an afternoon 
when organizing a Sunday-school. 

On April 14, 1859, he failed for the first time to 
keep a missionary appointment, because he was too 
ill to leave his bed. He wrote only three letters that 
day. The next morning found him on the six-thirty 
train for Willimantic. Thence he took stage to 
Chaplin ‘‘ Depot,’’ walked to Chaplin Center, made 
a call on a minister, returned to the station, thence 
on horseback to Westminster, thence to Willimantic, 
and was in Hartford in the evening in time to attend 
a meeting of the managers of the city Sunday-school 
Union. A few weeks later, having spent the day in 
bed, he roused himself to make five calls and to 
write four letters by way of rest from his labors. 

Mr. George Langdon, of Plymouth, tells of a typical 
day spent with Mr. Trumbull : 

‘*One fine Sabbath morning in spring we started 
out for work. We drove six miles and organized a 
new school (a canvass having been made) in the 
ball-room of a building formerly used as a tavern. 
This has since become an organized church with a 

( Continued on page 127, second column) 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


XVII. Concerning the Course of Study 


E HAVE considered some of the aspects of soul 
growth and some of the elements in teacher 
equipment. We have seen so far what a 

teacher should know of the child and what he should 
be. What next is to be considered? We have not 
yet recognized an element of teacher-training that 
seems to hold commanding place in the thought of 
many. That element is the knowledge of the subject- 
matter. What of that? Should not the teacher know 
his subject? We have already stated why scholar- 
ship is an aid in the control of the class. Has it no 
other use? Let us see. 

There are three parts to the problem of teacher- 
training : (1) there is a young and growing soul to be 
instructed and trained ; (2) there is a world of reli- 
gious truth to be known and presented to this young 
and growing soul ; and (3) there is an intermediate 
agency—a living, disciplined, and equipped teacher 
—whose function it is to interpret this world of reli- 
gious truth to the young and growing soul. There 
are things of*the spirit, spiritual ; and there are things 
of the earth, earthy. The spiritual things are sub- 
jective and intangible. The things of the earth are 
objective and tangible. The teacher must translate 
this objective world into terms of the spirit. How can 
he do this if he is unfamiliar with this objective world ? 
How can he cause to arise in another soul knowledge 
that has never crossed the bounds of hisown? Surely 
he can give only as he possesses, It is evident then 
that a knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught is 
an essential equipment of the teacher. 

But his knowledge of the subject-matter makes him 
only a scholar. ‘To understand how to transmute this 
scholarship into terms of nutrition for another soul, 
and to know also how to fit it to the precise neecs of 
the learner, adds to his scholarly ability the ability to 
teach. Zo pause at scholarship is to defeat the ends 
of teaching ‘Thus many good-intentioned persons 
fail to teach. They assume that when one knows a 
thing he can teach it. This is pedagogic heresy. ‘1 
have known great scholars who were miserable teach- 
ers. I recall now an authority of world-wide renown 
in a certain science whose attempts to teach were piti- 
ful. He frankly confessed that he did not know how 
to present his knowledge to the pupil. He usually 
sat upon the teacher's desk and requested his pupils 
to ply him with questions. He was a veritable ency- 
clopedia of information in his chosen field, but he was 
not in any sense a real teacher. | recall also a teacher 
of mine, years ago, whose alert eye caught the first 
sign of indifference in any pupil. I have known her 
to stop one pupil in the middle of a sentence, and ask 
another pupil to conclude the sentence and proceed 
with the recitation. She was cruelly exact, but she 
was a teacher. We learned things in her classes. 
She knew how to hold the whole class absolutely 
under the domination of her own purpose. 


# 

The Sunday-school teacher has turned of late to a 
study of the many excellent outlines of the subject- 
matter of religious instruction. He has been led to 
think that the mastery of some course in Bible his- 
tory, Bible geography, and Bible materials generally, 
will give him the guidance and equipment necessary 
to teach successfully. He knows, if he knows enough 
to know his own procedure, that his guidance and 
equipment are by no means adequate. He does not 
get the results he longs for, labors for, prays for. 
Why? He has been misled. Mere familiarity with 
the subject-matter is but one of the three elements of 
his equipment. He must master all these elements 
before he is a real teacher. 

An old gentleman in my native village, whose occu- 
pation was that of carpenter, frequently said to us, 
‘* Boys, you must not play with sharp tools. Only 
trained mechanics should handle them. Play, if you 
like, with the dull ones."" Do you agree with the 
opinion of the old carpenter? He was a man of such 
kindly sympathy and fair judgment that we all loved 
and respected him. He was a modern John Pounds. 
As he drove nails into furniture he also drove many a 
helpful thought into the souls of the curious group of 
boys that crowded his shop. I incline to accept his 
opinion and to follow his advice. The discerning old 
man was wise enough to accept a great truth. Fine 
tools for skilled workmen, 1 recall also that my 
father never allowed me to drive the spirited horse, 


but interposed no objection to my using an old family 
horse that was so docile that he never did shy, back, 
kick, or run. As a child these restrictions annoyed 
me. I can see now that these men were wise with 
years of actual experience. They understood that the 
finest agents alone are fit to handle the finest agencies, 
—that, in short, these are complementary compensa- 
tions in the economy of things. 

We are admonished not to cast our pearls before 
swine. A good reason is given. The swine cannot 
comprehend the utility of pearls any more than a 
novice can comprehend the exquisite skill of a pro- 
fessional man. As long as we had teachers whose 
conception of their work was summed up in the three 
R's or in *‘ lickin’ and larnin’,’’ there was little use to 
think of refined methods and adjusted materials of 
instruction. The fact is that we had to develop a new 
concept of the teacher's function before we could train 
teachers in normal and other professional schools for 
professional service. And the trained teacher had to 
be developed before the curriculum could be modi- 
fied. When the trained teacher arose, the materials 
of education naturally and inevitably received modifi- 
cation. We developed the artist, and the artist found 
for himself suitable tools to carve his ideals into 
realities. 

Some are clamoring for graded courses of study. 
Unquestionably the subject-matter both in kind and 
in amount should be adapted to the capacity of the 
learner. No one would for a moment question the 
value of refined and pedagogically organized material. 
The best is none too good in the building of a soul, 
but the real question 1s more fundamental than that of 
the curriculum. Dr. E. E. White wisely remarks : 
‘* Teachers are building their hopes of success on new 
plans and devices, or, to use a much abused term, on 
method. This, too, without duly appreciating, if 
seeing, the fact that the efficiency of a device or 
method depends primarily on what the teacher puts 
into it, and especially the deeper fact that a teacher 
cannot put into a method what he has not within 
himself."’ 

we 


This is precisely what seems to me to be true in our 
Sunday-school agitation over graded courses of study, 
We are not content with the results attained. We 
are casting about for some agency that shall be made 
to carry the burden of blame. We have singled out 
the uniform lesson as our scapegoat. Upon it we 
have placed the burden of blame for inadequate 
results. But is this right? Is it reasonable? Have 
we found the right victim? The one thing that in- 
sists upon expression here is the fact that the first and 
foremost need is properly qualified teachers. Before 
we refine our materials of instruction, we must refine 
our teachers. The vital need of the Sunday-school 
to-day is not graded courses ef study, but teacher- 
training. Seek first to secure efficient teachers, and 
the graded course of study will in due time be added. 
It will come as soon as we have teachers to use it. 
Sharp tools are for trained mechanics. The vital 
factor is the teacher. To quote Dr. White again : 
‘« The teacher is cause ; all else is only condition and 
result.’’ 

Let us do some honest thinking right here. Let us 
also do some earnest praying. It is so easy to cen- 
sure others, so difficult to receive it. It is relatively 
easy to size up others, so difficult to judge ourselves. 
We complacently put the blame upon the materials 
given us. Why not fairly face the possibility that it 
is more a matter of the teacher than it is a matter of 
the course of study? A teacher once whipped a boy. 
The boy laughed. The teacher, angered, whipped 
the boy more severely. The boy laughed all the 
more boisterously. In amazement, the teacher said : 
‘* What in the world are you laughing about?’’ The 
boy recovered himself, and said in reply, ‘* Why, 
teacher, you are whipping the wrong fellow !'" In a 
liberal paraphrase of Shakespeare we may perhaps 
see the problem as it is. ‘* The fault, dear teacher, 
lies not with our course of study, but with ourselves 
that we are unsuccessful.’’ 

In saying this, two matters of moment must be 
borne in mind: (1.) Teachers are not primarily to 
be blamed for the conditions that prevail. Just where 
the responsibility rests is a matter that merits investi- 
gation. Let us endeavor to find the cause. I suspect 
that even the pastor will not rashly disclaim responsi- 


bility. But it is manifest that teachers who have 
been willing to learn how to teach, and have had no 
opportunity to do so, are not primarily at fault. Tne 
time has come for a demand for greater appreciation 
of the dignity and the worth of the teacher, for better 
provisions for his training, for a more ski!ful and close 
supervision of his preparation and of his class exer- 
cises, and, in general, for a more enlightened com- 
prehension of the importance of the service the 
Sunday-school may and should render to the church. 
(2.) We face a condition, not a theory. Those that 
agitate for a reorganization of the subject-matter are 
prone to overlook the fact that a graded course of 
study implies, as a prerequisite to its successful use, 
a professionally equipped teacher. I assume that 
those who insist upon immediate substitution of 
graded for uniform lessons are either pure theorists, 
or they are reasoning from the secular to the Sunday- 
school without considering what the graded course of 
study signifies in the equipment of the secular school 
teacher. 
# 


Let us understand definitely that the secular school 
has no final word to give as guidance in this matter. 
Like the Sunday-school, it is searching for the best 
things. It has not found them. To copy its present 
plans would be of little use in the final solution of our 
problem. It is evident to me that the real answer in 
all this can come only from an inductive study of our 
conditions as they are. There should be a commission 
named by the most competent Sunday-school organi- 
zation in the world. This commission should have the 
means at its command to secure exact data of the pres- 
ent status of the Sunday-schools, and upon this basis 
of fact, formulate a report of our needs. Such a com- 
mission would be an epoch-making body in our ad- 
vance. Some patriotic lover of the cause may find 
in this a suggestion of a service of far-reaching 
importance. 

The discontent with present results in moral and 
religious training is not confined to the Sunday- 
school, It is universal. We are passing through a 
period of inquiry all along the line. We must find a 
way to impress moral and religious truth upon our 
children before they reach maturity. It is the grow- 
ing soul in a growing body that calls for nutrition. 
We must come to a quickened sense of this need if 
we are to touch the whole life of the child and of the 
race with the influences that are holy and enduring. 
My conviction is that at the heart of this reform is 
the teacher. We teach vastly more by what we are 
than by what we know. The hope of our children is 
the life of the teacher, and, of course, the life of the 
parent. Life molds life. Let us center our thought 
upon the problem of producing in the teacher all the 
qualities of life that God would have in the soul of 
his children, Then we shall easily, speedily, surely, 
gain all the lesser conditions that make for success 
in this supreme responsibility—the responsibility of 
fitting life to achieve its full development here and its 
triumphant glories hereafter. 

QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDENT 
For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in teacher- training classes 

Name the parts of the problem of teacher-training 
and discuss their relative importance. 

Point out clearly the difference between a teacher 
and a scholar. 

Do you know of persons whose scholarship is 
much better than is their teaching power ? 

Is a graded course of more moment than teacher- 
training ? 

Which should come first, better teachers or better 
materials? Why? 

Suppose you had improved lesson-material and the 
same teacher, would you surely improve the teach- 
ing? 

If you had the task of reorganizing our whole Sun- 
day-school work, what would you do first ? 

What could a commission of trained and conse- 
crated leaders do for the Sunday-school? ; 

Do you favor such a commission? Why? What 
will you do to secure it? 

What, in your judgment, are the difficulties to be 
overcome in the matter of securing thoroughly- 
equipped teachers for our Sunday-schools ? 
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John 9: I-11. 


(Study John 9: 1-41.) 


LESSON 12. MARCH 19. HEALING OF THE MAN BORN BLIND 


Memory verses: 10, II 


Golden Text: I am the light of the world.—John 9: § 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And as Jesus passed by. he saw a man 
which was blind from 4/s birth. 

2 And his disciples asked him, saying, Mas- 
ter, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind ? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither hath this man 


sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him. 
4 | must work the works of him that sent 


me, while it is day: 
no man can work. 

5 As long as I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world. 

6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of the spittle, and he 
anointed the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay. 

4 And said unto him, Go, wash in the pool 
of Siloam, (which is by interpretation, Sent.) 


the night cometh, when 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And as he passed by, he saw a man blind 
from his birth. 2 And his disciples asked 
him, saying, Rabbi, who sinned, this man, or 
his parents, that he should be born blind ? 
3 Jesus answered, Neither did this man sin, 
nor his parents: but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. 4 We must 
work the works of him that sent me, while it 
is day: the night cometh, when no man can 
work. 5 When I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world. 6 When he had thus 
spoken, he spat om the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle, ' and anointed his eyes with 
the clay, 7 and said unto him, Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam (which is by interpretation, 


COMMON VERSION 


He went his way therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing. 

8 4 The neighbours therefore, and they 
which before had seen him that he was blind, 
said, Is not this he that sat and begged ? 

9g Some said, This is he: others said, He is 
like him: da/ he said, I am Ae. 

10 ‘Therefore said they unto him, How were 
thine eyes opened ? 

11 He answered and said, A man that is 
called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of 
Siloam, and wash: and | went and washed, 
and I received sight. 





AMERICAN REVISION 

Sent). He went away therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing. 8 The neighbors therefore, 
and they that saw him aforetime, that-he was 
a beggar, said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged ? 9 Others said, It is he: others said, 
No, but he is like him. He said, I am Ae. 
1o They said therefore unto him, How then 
were thine eyes opened? 11 He answered, 
The man that is called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go 
to Siloam, and wash: so I went away and 
washed, and I received sight. 


1 Or, and with the clay thereof anointed his eyes 
Pronunciation. — Siloam, Si-lé’am. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 




















The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN we see a defect in somebody else, what 
W impulse do we have? ‘‘Self-examination ” is 
pretty poor business, but it might be an in- 
teresting and profitable test to watch ourselves for 
the coming week, and notice what we are prompted 
to think, or say, or do, every time we see a defect in 
some one. Try the question on your pupils, and hold 
them rigidly to thoughtful answers. If the answers 
of your various pupils are accurate, you will have an 
index to the character of each. 

With most of us, the first impulse, and the result 
of the impulse, is to criticise the defect. Some will 
enjoy the opportunity of speculating about its origin 
or its end, or will theorjze about its significance. A 
small .minority—for righteousness is yet numerically 
in the minority in this world—will do as Christ did. 

It is every teacher's opportunity to show even the 
pupils who are well prepared on a lesson the truths 
of: the lesson more clearly and helpfully than they 
had realized them before coming into class. And if 
one's pupils do not study the lesson beforehand, the 
opportunity for needed teaching is even greater. 
From either standpoint, therefore, there is constant 
incentive to the teacher. 

The scene from the life of Jesus that is before the 
class this week has every element of interest in it. 
And it shows what Christ’s own answer was to the 
question with which the class-discussion has beeh 
begun. 

Blindness and other eye-trouble is pitiably preva- 
lent in the East to-day, as it was in our Lord’s time. 
But a case of blindness from birth was so uncommon 
as to attract special attention. Jesus and his disci- 
ples, walking together, passed a man thus afflicted, 
and at once the disciples and Jesus began to reveal 
themselves in the presence of this bodily defect, just 
as you and I reveal ourselves under similar circum- 
stances. Should we like to go on public record 
always in self-revelation, as the disciples did on this 
occasion ? 

‘*Of course such a terrible affliction as this could 
only be the result of grievous sin,” the disciples per- 
haps were saying among themselves, ‘‘ but it is a 
particularly interesting case for thoughtful minds, 
for the fellow was dorn blind. Could it have been 
his own sin that God is thus righteously punishing, 
or is this the result of his parents’ wrong-doing ?” 
What they may have had in mind when they raised 
the question of the man’s own sin being the possible 
cause is suggested in Mrs. Howie's second and third 
paragraphs, and in the last sentence of Dr. McLaren's 
second paragraph. 

The pettiness, the futility, the unavailing, time- 
wasting unworthiness of such an attitude toward 
another's sin or suffering, were exposed for all time 
by the answer of the Son of God. That answer well 
represents the depth of the Bible's statements of 
truth as going far beyond the mere surface of the words 
that are used. The words in John 9: 3 do not mean 
what they literally say; no one has ever supposed 
that they did. A blindly literal reading of Christ's 
answer would be that both the man and his parents 
were sinless, and that the man had been kept blind 
all his life just to give God an opportunity to work a 
miracle in him. 

Christ meant neither of these things. What he 
did mean to do, and what he did, was to brush aside 
at once and forever the idea that sickness or bodily 
defects are always the result of individual sin, and 
to plant the truth deep in his disciples of then and of 
now that every case of sin and suffering is only a call 
to God's children to help to relieve it. 

What do we see in an erring or suffering neigh- 
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Jerusalem and Its Surrounding Hills 
(To accompany Dr. Hurlbut’s Travel studies.) 


bor? An opportunity to criticize? An illustration 
of God’s sure punishment? A case of hopeless wan- 
dering from right? No: acall tous ‘‘ that the works 
of God should be made manifest.” How that answer 
from Jesus of Nazareth shames our cold-blooded, in- 
tellectual examinations of ‘‘ truth,” as we have been 
pleased tocall it! He who was the Truth, and whose 
hatred of sin and sensitiveness to suffering were 
greater than ever man’s have been, saw in sin and 
suffering only the call to help. Shall we set ourselves 
above him ? 

The question asked at the beginning of this article 
used the word ‘‘impulse."’ Most impulses are beyond 
control. They often come unsought and unbidden. 
And if we never have the impulse to help others, 
what then ? 

Help others anyway. Throw defiance into the 
teeth of impulse. Impulse is a minor matter in life, 
when it is disregarded. A good: impulse counts for 
nothing if it is ignored. So does a badimpulse. Ac- 
tions we can control; and if our actions are persist- 
ently governed by Christ’s will, we may some day be 
surprised to find even our impulses becoming more 
Christlike. 

~ 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 


We must let Christ cure us in his own way: (Hurlbut : 
** Lesson in Outline,”’ 3). 

How only can those who have their sight hope to retain 
it? (Banks, 1). 

Have we definitely determined to reflect light ? (Goss, 4). 

One’s identity never changes. Had we not better link 
ours close to Christ’s? (Goss, 5.) 

Jesus saw blindness all around him then, as he sees it 
now throughout the world (Dunning, 2). 


What is spiritual sight, how is it obtained, and what does 
it cost? (Dunning, 4, 5). 

The folly of theological discussion, instead of service 
(Dunning, 6). 

Our mission: to let God cure blindness through us 
(Dunning, 6). 

A blind pessimist of to-day (Dunning, 8). 

‘* The right way to look at all the ills that flesh is heir to 
is to see in them an occasion for the exhibition of ‘the 
works of God’’’ (McLaren, 3). 

Let aman stick fast to what he knows of Jegus and to 
facts, and not be tempted to precipitate theories about him, 
and he will come at last to the perfect vision of the perfect 
and perpetual Light of the world (McLaren, last sentence). 


PHILADELPHIA, 
4 


The Master passes by all without passing any by. 
ot 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every pupil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday School Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each quar- 
ter’s set). 

I, Let the class re-locate all the seven mountains 
shown in the last lesson, and give the name of each. 
It would be a good review to assign each mountain 
to a pupil, and require him to draw it upon the black- 
board or paper tablet. 

1. East of the city, M. O. (Mount of Olives). 

2. West of M. O., in the center, Mt. M. (Moriah). 

3. South of Mt. M., Oph. (Ophel). 

4. North of Mt. M., Hill B. (Bezetha). 

5. West of Hill B., Hill A. (Acra). 

6. Southwest of Mt. M. and west of Mt. Oph., Mt. Z. 
(Zion). 

7. Southwest of Mt. of O., south of Mt. Oph. and Mt. 
Z., the H. E. C. (Hill of Evil Counsel). 

II. Between these mountains are three important 
valleys, which in their relation to each other form a 
fan, radiating from a place between the Mount of 
Olives, Mount Ophel, and the Hill of Evil Counsel. 

1. The valley of the Kedron runs almost north and 
south, between the Mount of Olives on the east and 
Bezetha, Moriah, and Ophel on the west, and at its 
lower end (where it begins its course eastward) sepa- 
rates the southern peak of the Mount of Olives from 
the eastern peak of the Hill of Evil Counsel. 

2. The valley of the Tyropceon (the word means 
‘*cheesemakers”) lies between Acra, Moriah, and 
Ophel on the northeast and Zion on the southwest, 
and runs in a southeasterly direction to join the 
valley of the Kedron. It curves a little around the 
northern part of Mount Zion, so that its shape (as the 
historian cesophus says) is like the new moon. 

3. The valley of Gihon, derived from ‘‘the valley 
of the son of Hinnom,” lies between Mount Zion 
and the range which we have called the Hill of 
Evil Counsel, although that name properly belongs 
only to the eastern end of that range. The valley of 
Gihon, or of the son of Hinnom, encircles the south- 
western slope of Mount Zion, but with this exception 
its course is almost east to the point where the three 
valleys unite. 

Recall these three names and their locations. (1.) 
V. K. (Valley of Kedron). (2.) V. T. (Tyropceon’. 
(3.) V. G. (Gihon). 

III. There is one locality named in the lesson 
‘* Healing of the Man Born Blind.” It is the Pool of 
Siloam. This is situated in the valley of the Tyro- 
poeon, just west of the lower end of Mount Ophel, 
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and near the junction of the three valleys. Notice 
the location on the southeast of the city, where the 
wall makes a peculiar corner, leaving an oblong 
square outside of it. This square is the Pool of 
Siloam. 
SoutnH Orange, N, J. 
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There are no hopeless cases if the Great Helper 
ts sought. 
au 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. LL.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


S THE result of the discussion following the last 
A lesson, the hostile Jews attempted to stone 
Jesus, who ‘‘hid himself, and went out of the 
temple” (8; 59). Whether this was by supernatural 
means is uncertain ; for the remainder of the verse 
apogee favors that view) is not sufficiently, attested. 
t is made up from Luke 4 : 30, and the beginning of 
John 5. Hence the connection, in time, of chapters 
8 and g is uncertain. Moreover, as the blind man 
was cured on the sabbath day (v. 14), that could 
scarcely have been ‘‘ the great day” of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Many harmonists therefore place 
this miracle at the Feast of Dedication, a view sup- 
ported by a reading in chapter 10 : 22 (** At that 
time,” Rev. Ver., margin). This later date places 
the lesson after the events recorded in Luke 9 : 51 to 
10 : 42, and the simplest arrangement is that of Luke 
himself, 

Places.—In Jerusalem ; first at some place where 
beggars resorted, either near the temple or by some 
city. gate. The pool of Siloam, now called Birket 
Silwfn, is in the lower T'yropceon Valley, southeast of 
Mount Zion. The water supply is from the fountain 
of the Virgin (‘the upper spring of the waters of 
Gihon,” 2 Chron. 32: 30), through an artificial sub- 
terranean channel, at the end of which was discov- 
ered (1880) the oldest Hebrew inscription known. It 
tells of the excavation, and was probably made in 
the time of Hezekiah. 

Time.—On a sabbath day, near the close_of the year 
of Rome 782; that is, A. D. 29; the Feast of Dedica- 
tion that year occurring December 20.27. The earlier 
date (at Feast of Tabernacles) would be the first sab- 
bath after October 18. 

Persons.—-Jesus ; a man blind from birth; the 
disciples ; and neighbors of the blind man. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—A man blind from his birth: An East- 
ern beggar would vociferate his misfortune. 

Verse 2.—His disciples: Probably the twelve. 
Mentioned only here in chapters 7-10. Their pres- 
ence is against the earlier date, since Jesus went to 
the Feast of Tabernacles ‘‘ as it were in secret " (chap. 
7: 10).—Radbdi: Most respectful form of address;— 
Who sinned, this man, or hts parents, that he should 
be born blind? *‘ That,” in order that. Believing 
that physical calamities were the direct and purposed 
result of specific sins, and er tr oe as to 
how the blindness from birth could the result of 
the man’s own sin, they add “ or his parents." 
pare Luke 13: 1-5 on the disciples’ question. 

Verse 3.— Neither did this man sin, nor his par- 
ents: In the specific sense of the question.—Aut 
that: In order that. E!liptical construction. 

Verse 4.—I!’e¢ must work: So the oldest. authori- 
ties.— Day... night: Here figures for the period of 
earthly activity and its cessation at death, not moral 
light and darkness. Some infer that evening was 
coming on when the incident occurred ; others find 
a justification for healing on the sabbath day. 

Verse 5.— When: Not, ‘so longas.” His depart- 
ure is suggested, as in verse 4, where ‘‘ day"’ ‘applies 
to his earthly labors.—/ am the light of the world: 
Compare 8:12. The figure is so frequent. in. this 
Gospel that the use of it here does not prove a close 
connection in time with the discourse in chapter 8. 
The saying is a significant prelude to this miracle of 
healing. 

Verse 6.— When he had thus — - As a preface 
to what he is about to do.— Jade clay of the spittle: 
Thus giving it coherence, so that it could be applied. 
Anointed his eyes with the clay ; The better attested 
reading places the pronoun rendered ‘‘his’’ in con- 
nection with ‘clay ; hence the margin of the Re- 
vised Version, which renders it ‘‘thereof." The 
clay was used primarily to connect the healing with 
the act of Jesus, then to develop faith in the man. 
Some regard it as showing the entire supernatural 
character of the miracle ; to which others add-a sym- 
bolical significance. 

Verse 7.—IVash in; Literally ‘“‘into” ; either to 
enter the pool and wash, or to wash the clay into the 
~~ — Stloam (which is by interpretation, Sent): 

ziterally, ‘‘one that has been sent.” The Hebrew 








Com- 


name (Shiloah) may have been given because the wa- 
ters were sent forth from a distance (see *‘ Places”"’). 
Here there is probably a symbolical reference to 
Jesus, as sent f 


y the Father, not to the blind man 
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sent to the pool. The water was used daily in the 
Feast of Tabernacles (see in Lesson 10). —H’ent 
away : Not ** went his way."—Camte seeing: To his 
home. He may have first returned to where Jesus 
met him, but Jesus had doubtless gone away. 

Verse 8.—7hat he was a beggar: So nearly all 
the older manuscripts and versions.—/s not this he: 
Implying an affirmative answer. 

Verse 9.—// 7s he: These were -confident in their 
opinion.—No, but he is like him: A natural doubt, 
and consequent explanation. 

Verse 10: How then? Probably the question of 
all, whatever the various opinions. His statement 
called for the question. 


<< 
Means an 
By Alexander 


HERE is significance in the note that Jesus 
was passing by when he saw this blind man. 
It shows us our Lord arrested in his walk 
when his eye fell on the patient mendicant sitting 
there all unconscious of his presence. Wherever 
Jesus was going, another’s sorrow stopped him. To 
**see"’ an ill moved him to wish to cure it, and no 
doubt as he stood looking he heard the voice that 
spoke to him bidding him do the Father's will in 
regard to this man. The ‘‘must”’ which he imme- 
diately speaks of was impelling him as he gazetl on 
the sufferer’s sightless eyeballs. 

What a gulf lay between his thoughts and those of 
the disciples! John would have us note the contrast 
between Jesus’ silent pity and their unpitying ques- 
tion. He who was to Jesus a brother to be helped 
was to them a subject for a theological discussion. 
One need not blame them too much, for they evi- 
dently knew that the man’s blindness was congeni- 
tal, and would feel that they could do nothing for 
him. They might, indeed, have tossed him an alms 
before they began to speculate on his case, but they 
could have done little more. Apparently some of 
them favored the one explanation of his blindness, 
and some the other; and so they referred their dif- 
ference to Jesus for decision. It was just the kind 
of question which a rabbi would have delighted 
in, and on which he would have quoted other rabbis 
without end,.and split hairs with much enjoyment. 
The old belief that some sin underlay every sorrow 
was axiomatic to the disciples, and the only point 
unsettled was, where was the sinner? The wild 
supposition that a man could sin before he was born 
was perhaps only an expression of extreme bewil- 
derment not seriously meant, but may have repre- 
sented a belief in pre-existence. 

Jesus cuts through the tangle of differing opinions 
by one plain word, which denies the supposed con- 
nection between sin and suffering, and teaches a 
better way of looking at men’s ills. To speculate as 
to their origin, especially if the object is to brand 
some one with criminality, or responsibility for them, 
or to make theological discussion out of them, is not 
what we are meant to do with them. The right way 
to look at all the ills that flesh is heir to is to see in 
them an occasion for the exhibition of ‘‘ the works of 
God."" God's sole relation to evil is that he hates 
and seeks to destroy it in all its forms, whether as 
sin or as suffering... That is a profound and hopeful 
thought,—that the existence of evil gives opportunity 
for the manifestation of God’s love and power as a 
dark background throws up a brilliant foreground 
into greater brilliance. 

But Jesus has more to say than that God works to 
cure evil—men are to work with God, and God works 
through men. If we adopt the Revised Version 
reading of verse 4, ‘‘ We must work,” our Lord asso- 
ciates others with himself in that great ‘‘ must” 
which ruled his working. It,is laid on every man, 
and especially on every disciple, to be a fellow- 
worker with God in that great work of poe napegerce | 
evil from hearts and lives. To take up such a task 
is better than wrangling about whence evil has come, 
unless the knowledge of its origin helps to the knowl- 
edge of the cure. It is worth while to discover the 
bacillus of yellow fever if thereby we come to ascer- 
tain the antidote. Whatever be the preferred reading 
in verse 4, Jesus there shows himself as stirred to 
unceasing activity by the human motive that there 
is but a short day of life for so great work. It 
brings him very near to us to hear him, too, speak- 
ing of the shortness of time and the compelled ces- 
sation of work. True, the ‘‘works” done in his 
earthly life merged into his heavenly work, which is 
in some sense ‘greater than these”; but he, too, 
had work to do in life's little day which could not 
be done at all if it were not done then. So he toiled 
incessantly, and not least of the characteristics of his 
life is that it was crowded with strenuous effort, and 
was a life of unremitting toil. In these points, too, 
it is our pattern. 

If the reading of the Authorized Version is adopted 
in verse 4 the following verse is substantially equiva- 
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Verse t1.—He answered, The man that is called 
Jesus: So the better attested reading. It implies 
that all of them had some knowledge of Jesus.—-/ re- 
ceived sight: The verb also means ‘to look up,” 
but the other sense is more usual in the Gospels. 
This verse has been altered in minor details by later 
scribes to conform with verses 6, 7. The Revised 
Version presents the better attested text. 
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We do not excuse ourselves from sympathizing 
by finding the sins of others. 


al 


d Miracle 


McLaren, D.D. 


lent toit; if that of the Revised Version is preferred, 
verse 5 applies the general truth to Jesus espe- 
cially. In either case we must reverently listen to 
his calm assertion of being what no mere man could 
claim to be without being either a blasphemer or a 
lunatic—the sole source of illumination to the world. 
He had made the same assertion in chapter 8 
12, but with a very different purpose. There he laid 
it as the basis of our duty to follow his guidance; 
here he lays it as the basis of his obligation to give 
sight to this blind man. He, too, confesses that for 
him, as for us, ‘‘ power to its last particle is duty.” 
What.he can do, that he must do; therefore he pro- 
ceeds to work the miracle. 

The miracle itself is like most of the others in 
—_ in the fact that it is done without solicitation. 

ut it is singularly unlike them, and the most of 
those in the synoptic Gospels, in the. elaborate appa- 
ratus enjoined. It is paralleled in this respect only 
by the gradual healing of another blind man, re- 
corded in Mark 8 : 22, and of a deaf man in the same 
Gospel (7: 32). In all three cases there can be little 
doubt that the sufferer’s spiritual state determined 
the form of the miracle. The abundance of apparent 
means was meant to help ‘‘ lame hands of faith” to 
grasp his gift of healing, and no other reasonable 
reason for it has been suggested. 

We may learn Christ's accurate knowledge of what 
will make his gift most easily apprehended by us, 
and his loving shaping of the envelopes in which he 
wraps it to suit the needs of our weaknesses. There 
was probably an idea that saliva had certain curative 
properties, therefore Jesus uses it, not because he 
shared the idea, but because the man had it. He 
‘*anointed his eyes with the clay "—a strange way of 
helping sight, to clog the eyes. But sending him to 
Siloam was a test, rather than a tonic, for his faith, 
and the reason for his being sent thither is given by 
John in his remark that Siloam ‘is by interpretation, 
Sent.” Of course the name properly means an 
emission (sending out) of waters, in this case from a 
subterranean source, but here it is taken as symboli- 
cal of Jesus, who has been continually insisting, 
throughout his controversies with ‘‘ the Jews,” on his 
being ‘‘ the Sent of God.” He had compared himself 
to the water drawn from Siloam, and its gently flow- 
ing stream had been Isaiah’s emblem for the Davidic 
kingdom (Isa. 8: 6). It is through ‘‘the Sent of 
God” that sight is to come toa blind race. If they 
wash there they too will have to say: ‘‘I washed 
and I see.” 

We need not spend many words on the little pho- 
tograph of the scene in the neighborhood where the 
blind man lived. We need only note how vividly 
true a sketch of the street-corner gossip of an East- 
ern city it gives. We can fancy the Babel of eager, 
high-pitched voices, as the disputants got angry over 
the question of identity, till at last some sagacious 
person suggested that the short way to end the con- 
troversy wags to ask the man, who apparently had 
been sitting there all the while, not volunteering a 
word, 

That question settled, the flood of talk took a 
curve, and the gossips were all agog to know all 
about the way that the man had come to see. There 
was no talk among them of doubting the cure; that 
was looking at them, as it were. The once blind 
man is a delightfully crisp, sturdy, taciturn indi- 
vidual, who has lived so long with himself that he is 
very sure of himself, and will not be tempted to say 
one word more than the minimum that will do, nor to 
let his speech get ahead of his knowledge. So he 
tells the story in the curtest manner, the faots, the 
whole facts, and nothing but the facts. 

He gave the bare bones of what had happened; 
and probably he was so prosaically; reticent just 
because large thoughts were working in him. He 
told his story; and to the hearers it would be only 
the story of an extraordinary cure by a skilful 
“‘hakim” who used strange remedies. But to the 
once blind man a dim light was beginning to shine 
on the spirit’s eye, and he was probably starting on 
the way along which he groped, till he came into the 
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blaze at the end, and he said, ‘‘ Lord, I believe. And 
he worshipped him.” Let a man stick fast to what he 
knows of Jesus and to facts, and not be tempted to 
precipitate theories about him, and he will come at 
last to the perfect vision of the perfect and perpetual 
Light of the world. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
5 4 
Suffering is not the gauge of sinfulness. 
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‘* A ND as HE Passep By, HE SAW A Man BLIND 
A FROM His BirtH.”—The fourth quarter of the 
nineteenth century saw the opening of a 
school for the blind in Beyrout, and another in 
Damascus, and still another in Tyre, while two 
homes were opened for them in Jerusalem, and yet 
blind persons are still seen begging, as was the case 
in the days of our Lord. A middle-aged blind man 
from a village twelve miles off periodically calls at 
my door, and he is a well-known character for miles 
around, as apparently was the man whom Jesus 
‘‘ saw,’’—that is, noted particularly. 

‘* RABBI, WHO SINNED, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS, 
THAT HE SHOULD BE Born BLINp ?”—In the days of 
Moses it was taught that the conduct of ancestors 
affected the life of posterity (Exod. 20: 5, 6; Ezek. 
18:2). Shortly after the death of a man a few years 
ago, a severe illness, which lasted long, overtook his 
young son ; consequently, the neighbors often re- 
marked to each other, ‘‘ His father was known to 
have been a good man. How did this happen to 
him?” When a woman feels herself terribly ag- 
grieved against her neighbors for some real or imagi- 
nary cause, she prays ‘‘that they may bury their 
children and children’s children,” or that their de- 
scendants may become blind or otherwise afflicted or 
cut off forever (comp. 2 Kings 5 : 27; 2 Sam. 3 : 29). 
Many Oriental religions include the idea of repeated 
births, and that the fortunes of every succeeding iife 
are distinctly affected by preceding lives. The Jews 
do not seem to have been without their belief in some 
such pre-existence. 

The modern esoteric Druses hold to-day to the 
doctrine of transmigration of souls,—namely, that 
every human being who lives now, did live in an- 
other body before he was born last. Does the ‘ this 
man” in the question. show that the disciples were 
tinged with a belief of this kind ? 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 


How to Illustrate the Lesson ° 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 

Spiritual Blindness 
ND as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his 
A birth (v. 1). A gentleman passing a coal mine 
in Pennsylvania, saw a field full of mules. In 
answer to his inquiry a boy told him: ‘‘ These are 
the mules that work all the week dewn in the mine; 
but on Sunday they have to come up to the light, or 
else in a little while they go blind.” The gentleman 
went on, reflecting that that was the way with men 
who. are digging in the dust and darkness of business 
and politics six days in the week. They will lose 
their spiritual discernment unless on Sunday they 


come up into the light of Christian meditation and 
worship. 


A Providential Storm 


And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be 
born blind? Ps ogre answered, Neither did this 
man sin, nor his parents (v. 2,3). A German pas- 
tor had made an engagement to preach before a 
meeting at a distance of eighteen miles from his vil- 
lage. He had to walk all the way. The weather, 
which was fine at first, changed to violent rain, so 
that after walking half way with great difficulty, it 
seemed hopeless to proceed, as he could hardly drag 
his feet out of the mud. Greatly cast down, he found 
himself impatiently asking why it should rain so just 
that day, when he noticed a solitary cottage, and 
gladly sought shelter in it. A young and sad-look- 
ing woman was nursing her babe. Being invited to 
rest and dry himself, the pastor soon found that the 
beautiful babe was the cause of the mother’s sorrow, 
for he had been born blind. ‘The worst of it is,” 
said the poor woman, ‘‘ no doubt it is all my fault; 
such a misfortune could only befall a child on ac- 
count of its parents, for the poor dear children are 
imnocent enough. For the last four months I have 
been tormenting myself to discover by what sin I 
can have brought upon it such a calamity.” Her 
tears choked her voice, and she sobbed convulsively. 
The broken-hearted woman was quite ignorant of 
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this beautiful story in our lesson; but the pastor read 
it, and explained it. When he prepared to resume 
his toilsome walk, it was with feelings of Joy and 
gratitude not unmingled with shame. He confessed 
how the rain had vexed him, and that he had re- 
peatedly asked, ‘‘Why must it fall just to-day?” 
‘‘Oh, my dear sir,” she replied joyfully, ‘‘I know 
very well.” 


The Dignity of Work 


We must work the works of him that sent me (v. 
4). It is a sublime thing to work for one’s living. 
To do well the thing a man is created for is a splendid 
achievement. A rich fool once said to a rising law- 
yer: ‘‘] remember the time when you had to black my 
father’s boots, sir.” ‘‘ Did I not do them well?” was 
the reply, and it spoke greatness. 


Christ the World’s Light 

When I am in the world, I am the light of the 
world (v. 5). In ‘one of the old English prisons 
there was an underground cell for use as a place of 
punishment. It was so far away from the rest of the 
prison that its utter loneliness and the awful dark- 
ness of the place made it greatly dreaded. Among 
the prisoners there was a man of refinement, with a 
nervous temperament, greatly unlike the most of 
those about him, to whom the horror of this ge | 
was a fright that haunted him day and night. At 
length there was some alleged offense against the 
prison discipline, for which he was sentenced to four 
and twenty hours in this dungeon. He was led by 
the warders to this place; the door was opened; and 
he had to go down the stairs into its depths. The door 
was shut. The steps of the warders died in the dis- 
tance; the outermost door was heard as its slamming 
echoed in the hollow places. Then all was still—a 
stillness that oppressed with terror amidst a dark- 
ness that could be felt. Nervous, and full of imagi- 
nation, the man sank down paralyzed with fear. 
Strange and hideous shapes came out of the gloom 
and pointed at him. His brain throbbed as with 
a fever, and mocking voices seemed to come from all 
sides. He felt that before long the terror must drive 
him mad. Then suddenly there came a sound of 
footsteps overhead, and in a quiet tone the chaplain 
called him by name. Oh, never was any music so 
sweet! ‘‘God bless you,” gasped the poor fellow; 
‘‘are you there?” ‘‘ Yes," said the chaplain, ‘‘ and 
I am not going to stir from here until you come out.” 
‘What, sir?” he cried, fearing that he must have 
mistaken the words. ‘‘I am not going away so lon 
as you are there,” the chaplain repeated. ‘‘I hear 

ou were here, and I knew what an agony it would 
be to you, so I carhe as soon as I could, and here I 
am going to stay.”” The poor man could not thank 
him enough. ‘‘God bless you,” he cried. ‘‘ Why, I 
don’t mind it a bit now, with you there like that.” 
So it is when Jesus comes into the dark experiences 
of human lives. 

West Nyack, N. Y. 
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One solace in suffering is that the Man of Sor- 
rows is sure to walk that way. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND as he passed by, he saw aman blind from 
A his birth (v. 1). There is no other talent so 
fine as that of keenness to wayside opportu- 
nities. Nothing escaped the sharp eyes of our Lord. 
Things which most of us never see at all, or see only 
when we are anchored or planted in front of them, he 
discovered ‘‘as he passed by.” Many of his most 
beautiful and wonderful works were prompted by 
some trivial incident that ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred, even of the very shrewdest observers, would 
never have noticed at all. Perhaps some lives are 
richer than others in opportunities, but the vital 
difference between us is not so much in the number 
of occasions presented for doing good, as in the num- 
ber perceived. Mark the difference in the number 
of four-leaf clovers and shooting stars seen by a half 
dozen boys and girls. Some opportunities stand at 
our doors and hammer away, for years. Some flit 
past like a flash of light. All of them are sacred, for 
‘*Opportunity is precious and time is a sword."” But 
none are so beautiful as those which lie along the 
highway and reveal themselves to the observant 
a“ -t° 
But that the works of God should be made mani- 
fest in him (vy. 3). Weknow very well that those 
who suffer most often manifest the glory of God 
in the most beautiful way in the world. I knowa 
blind girl who goes about her daily task like a 
bright lamp, revealing a divine light. You cannot 
see her without being moved almost to tears by her 
patience and gentleness, her goodness and love. 
And it is through just such people that we get our 
most profound conceptions of the secret soul of good- 
ness in the universe. It is no more from the happy 
than the sad, no more from the fortunate than the 
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unfortunate, that the knowledge of the indwelling 
God is shed upon the world. It is not so much from 
a whole garden of roses blooming upon their stems 
as from a single one crushed in the hand or trodden 
under the foot of the gardener that we know the fra- 
— existing otherwise imperceptibly in the world. 
therefore put you this question: Have you any 
deep desire to enlarge the revelation of this hidden 
love and goodness in the universe which we call 
God? If so, you will—up to the very limit of your 
desire—be content to suffer in order that — 
your pain that manifestation may be made. As for 
the benevolence of God in choosing this method of 
manifesting his glory, we cherish this firm and un- 
shaken belief,—that in the manifestation of His glory 
the crushed flower through which the fragrance 
breathes Will ultimately find its own highest joy. 

We must work the works of him that sent me, 
while itis day: the night cometh, when no man can 
work (v. 4). The last sentence ever formed by the 
lips of Cecil Rhodes was this: ‘‘So much to do, so 
little done; good-by.”” Do the lengthening shadows 
of the long, long night never affect you as they do 
the farmer when they steal across the meadow where 
he is cutting a last few cradles of wheat, or the fisher- 
man, knee-deep in a trout stream, when he can no 
longer see to cast his fly? ‘‘ After that—the dark.” 
‘* We shall never pass this way again.’ There are 
thoughts like these with which I can scourge my soul 
almost to frenzy. It is a frightful thing to make no 
deeper mark on the world than some of us are mak- 
ing. . 

When lam in the world, I am the light of the 
world (v.5). Those words seem to state both a fact 
and a purpose. Let us regard them in the latter 
light. ‘*So long as I am in the world I am deter- 
mined to light it up.” What a superb resolution! 
There are people who never enter a room without de- 
termining to absorb attention and to become the cyno- 
sure of every eye. They do not wish to shed light, 
but to absorb it. But the door opens, and there en- 
ters a sweet-faced woman who passes quietly from 
one group of people to another, dropping a cheerful 
word or bestowing an inspiring glance, and finally dis- 
covers some lonely wallflower upon whom she lav- 
ishes the entire goodness of her heart. It is as ifa 
sunbeam had entered. She is the light of the whole 
room. The desire and determination to shed this 
light of love and hope and }°Y wherever one goes is 
divine. There is not one of us who is not surrounded 
by sorrow and shadow, and we too can be the light 
of these darkened circles. Shall we? It is nine- 
tenths a matter of resolution. In many a home to- 
day there are sturdy, ruddy boys and brave, true- 
hearted girls who are shining like stars, and who 
shine because they have deliberately made up their 
minds that while they were in their little worlds they 
would fill them with radiance. 


Itis he: ...no; but he is like him. He said, 
Jam he(v.9). Noone is ever wholly and absolutely 
known. Sometimes people differ in their powers of 


interpreting our characters, but often, also, we so 
alter in our moods that we are scarcely recognizable. 
The thing we did yesterday is so characteristic that 


others are able to say, ‘‘ Ah, that is himself!" But 
what we do to-day is so strangely different that the 
best they can say is only this, ‘‘It is like him.”” In 


all these moods the identity never changes, the per- 
sonality remains the same, the man himself knows 
who he is. He says, ‘‘I am he.” Think of it. The 
core of being never alters. You cannot change your- 
self for another. The consciousness of personal 
identity abides. You must be always you. Bea 
ood ‘‘ you.” Be kind, consistent, faithful, depend- 
able, lovable to-day, to-morrow, and for evermore. 
But you can only do this through the Christ who 
changes not. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and Golden Text. Draw out the 
lesson facts by questions. Having done this, ask 

‘* Which would you rather be, deaf or blind ?”’ 

Now tell a little about Laura Bridgeman or Helen 
Keller, (In the Times of November 26, 1904, wasa 
remarkable account of Helen Keller at the St. Louis 
Fair.) Then ask how many eyes we have. Proba- 
bly the school will.answer two. (In the writer's 
school, the teaching in the teachers’-meeting having 
been that each person has three sets of eyes, the 
school would at once answer ‘ Six.” Such work as 
that is one of the advantages of a teachers’-meeting 
for the study of the lesson.) No, we have more than 
that. Now put on the board the words Three Sets of 
Eyes. What set have we with which we see what is on 
the board? Bodily eyes. Putdown the word Bodily. 
Has Helen Keller bodilyeyes ? No. How, then, does 
she ‘‘ see" so many things ? With her mental eyes. 
Put down the word Mental. Draw out some of the 
many things we see with our mental eyes. All mathe- 
matical truth, and all abstract truth of any kind, can 
only be seen by mental vision. We see more things 
with our mental eyes than we do with our bodily 
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eyes. The purpose of education is to open mental 
eyes. Yet many scholars do not wish to have their 
mental vision made.clear. Are you one of these ? 
But the heading says three sets of eyes. What is 
the third set? Spiritual eyes. Put down the word 
Spiritual. Are many men spiritually blind? Yes, 
the god of this world has blinded them, This is why 
they do not see the beauty of right-doing, but love 
their sinful ways. Whocan open these spiritual eyes 
of ours? God alone. This is why we may well pray 
with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Open thou mine-eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law " (Psa. 119: 18). 

Close with prayer that all in this school may make 
the right use of all three sets of eyes that God has 
given them, 
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If God never used means he would not need man. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’" Psalm 7: 1-9. 


“The light of the world is Jesus." (8:1-5. If: I-L0.) 
"Oo Light of life, O Saviour dear.""— Psaim 3: 1-8. 
‘The sins of my life have been (is: @ 8:2, 6) 
many.’ Psalm 27 : 1-14. 
** Just as | am, without one plea."’ (36: 1-8. 55: 1-4.) 
** Lord, [ hear of showers of bless- Psalm 30: 1-12 
ing.’ (41: 1-5. 62: 1-6.) 
**Sun of my soul, thou Saviourdear."’ Psalm gt : 1-16 
**'Tell me the old, old story.’’ (124: 1-18. 184: I-01.) 
< 
Great blessings often follow little obedtences. 
ee 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Remedy for Spiritual Blindness 


1. | Must Realize My Need: 
A man blind from his birth (1). 
He that sat and begged (8). 
Whole head. . . whole heart. . . wounds (Isa. ©: 5, 6). 
‘The wretched one... and poor and blind (Rev. 3: 17). 
I know my transgressions (Psa. 51 : 3) 
2. | Must Meet Jesus : 
He saw aman blind from his birth (1). 
When lam in the world. light (5). 
A blind beggar . . . began to cry out (Mark 10 : 46-50). 
Come now, and let us reason (Isa. 1: 18) 
Seek ye Jehovah while . . . be found (Isa. 55 : 6) 
3- | Must Let Him Cure Me in His Own Way : 
Spal... made clay... anointed his eves (6). 
Deaf. . . fingers into his ears (Mark 7 : 32-35) 
Blind man... spit on his eves Mark 8 : 22-25). 
lake my yoke upon you (Matt. tr: 29) 
Every thought... to the obedience of Christ (2 Cor. 
10 : 5). 
4. | Must Obey His Commands : 
Go, wash in the pool ef Siloam (7) 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
We live unto the Lord... he might be Lord (Rom. 
14: 8, 9). 
Keep his commandments (1 John 5 : 2). 
s. | Must Boldly Tell Others What He has Done for Me: 
Jam he... Jesus made clay (q-11) 
Declare how great things God hath done (Luke 8 : 39). 
Confess me before men (Luke t2: 8, 9). 
Confess . . . Jesus as Lord (Rom. 10: 9, 10) 
Be not ashamed... . of the testimony (2 ‘Tim. 1 : 8). 


~~ 


The great problem is not the origin of sin, but 
the end of it. 
ong 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—John 9: t-t1 . 
Tuesday.—Jobn 9 : 12-25 
Wednesday.—John 9 : 26-38 
Thursday.— Mark 10 : 46-52 
Friday.—2 Cor. 4: 1-7 
Saturday.—Isa. 42 : 1-7 
Sunday.— Matt. 13 : 10-17 


Healing of the man born blind 
. Blessed knowledge 

. ‘Lord, [ believe" 
Bartimzeus 

Spiritual blindness 

Prophecy of Christ 

. Blessed sight 


< 


No day is too short for work or long enough for 
wailing. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
gremesy teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Work and Aim.: John’s Story of Jesus. 
** Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


Lesson Story: Jesus, the Light of the World, Cured 
Blindness. 


Lesson Teaching: Jesus Brings Light into Every 
Life. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some years ago, in the Southland, a dear baby 
girl was born and named Helen. Just as she learned 
to walk and talk a little, she had a fever. Her par- 
ents prayed that Helen might live, and she did ; but 
the fever had destroyed the tender part of her eyes 
and ears, so poor little Helen was blind, deaf, and 
dumb, too, because she could not hear words, and 
forgot the few she had learned. Shut your eyes 
and think about her while I tell the rest of the story. 
She grew strong and walked about, feeling every- 
thing near her, but she did not know any names, 
and sometimes became very angry because she could 
not make people understand. She would often 
stamp, kick, pinch, and scream. Her parents and 
friends were very sad, and wondered what could be 
done for Helen, for she was now six years old. They 
knew of many schools for blind cutldses who could 
hear and speak, but Helen could not. A lovely, kind 
teacher, Miss Sullivan, was brought to their home, 
and has ever since been Helen's companion, for 
almost twenty years. - How wonderfully she has 
helped Helen, and how Helen loves her ! : She soon 
learned the names of things and people, to read and 
write, to travel and go to the blind school, and by 
and by to talk, though she never heard her own 
words, and at last she went through college. Only 
last summer she spoke to many people at the World's 
Fair. Her letters have always told about seeing and 
hearing things, not because her ‘eyes and ears are 
well ‘like yours, but because Miss Sullivan helped 
her to see and hear wonderful things in her mind, 
and now Helen Keller's life is full of light, though 
she cannot see nor hear. Now open your eyes. Did 
you think what it would be never to see this beauti- 
ful world nor any of your friends? Yet some people 
are born blind. 


LESSON, 


John's Gospel tells of the wonderful cure of a blind 
man while Jesus was in Jerusalem at the Feast of 
Tabernacles or tents. After talking about servants 
of sin and freedom from sin, Jesus left the temple 
(draw it) with his disciples. hey passed a blind 
man (make a line), and the disciples asked Jesus why 
he was. born blind. Jesus said, ‘‘ That he might 
show the works of God.” What wonderful works 
had Jesus done ? (Review.) Many people in Pales- 
tine are blind, because they do not know how to care 
for their eyes, but this poor man was ——? Born 
Blind. (Write it.) There was only one thing he 
could do. He was a ? Beggar. (Add that and 
consider his condition.) 

What is the biggest light that you know? The 
sun is big enough to light many worlds, and shows 
us the sky, the hills and trees, and all that we see. 


JESUS 
LIGHT 9 ™ WORLD 


KNOW 






















Yet somebody made the sun, and that day, as they 
talked about the blind man, Jesus said, ‘‘I am the 
light of the world.” ‘Then he did something wonder- 
ful for the blind beggar. He spat on the ground to 
soften a little clay, then put it on the blind man’s 
eyes. (Show the picture-roll. Picture-rolls are pub- 
lished by the Providence (R.I.) Lithograph Com- 
pany, but should be ordered of your own denomina- 
tional publishing house.) Then he said, ‘‘ Go, wash 
in the Pool of Siloam” (draw it), not in Bethesda, 
where he had once healed the sick man, but Siloam, 
the very pool to which the procession came to fill the 
golden pitcher for the feast. (The Times picture of 
Siloam is beautiful.) Do you remember Naaman 
who washed in the Jordan seven times and was 
healed ? 

The blind beggar went to Siloam and washed and 


came back seeing, because he had believed and 
obeyed Jesus. His neighbors couldn't believe he was 
the same man, so asked many questions. (Read 
aloud verses 8 to 12.) 

It was the Sabbath Day, the news spread, but 
many would not believe it, for such a thing had 
never been heard of since the world began. (Read 
further selections through the chapter.) Again they 
asked the man and his parents about it, oust he 
had told them over and over just how it happened. 
(Let the children review it.) At last he said (v. 25): 
‘**One thing I know. I was blind, now I see.’’ (Add 
to the outline.) Because they wouldn’t believe, they 
ew him out of their synagogue. But Jesus found 
iim afterwards, and said, ‘‘ Do you believe on the 
Son of God?” And the man answered, ‘ Lord, I 
believe,” and worshiped Jesus, because he~ loved 
him so. 

‘* For His hands were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too bus 
To heal the sick and blind.”’ 
(Song Stories for the Sunday-school.) 


Who had cured the blind man? (Write Jesus.) 
What had Jesus called himself that day? (Add 
** Light of the World.’’) It was not a new name 
for Jesus. (Repeat the Golden Text of Lesson i.) 
Then, too, during the Feast of Tabernacles, perhaps 
while the great lights were shining over all Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus had said, “I am the light of the world” 
(John 8: 12), He meant that just as the sun lights 
the whole world, so Jesus could light the hearts and 
lives of all people in the world. elen Keller cannot 
see the sunlight nor the moonlight, yet her heart is 
light and happy. Even in bright, sunny countries, 
where people do not know about Jesus, their lives, 
not their eyes, are in darkness. If children shut 
their ears and hearts to the teachings of Jesus, their 
lives will be in darkness too, though they have bright 
eyes. 

‘*Light” is a beautiful name for the last in our 
circle about Jesus, the light of the world. Choose 
appropriate songs,— ‘‘ Sunlight, sunlight, in my soul 
to-day,” or ‘* Walk in the light, beautiful light,” or 
‘*The light of the world is Jesus.” * 


Peoria, ILL. 
ae 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE story of the man born blind is directly con- 
nected with the two preceding lessons. In the 
first, Jesus seized on an impressive moment in a 
solemn ceremony in the temple to proclaim himself 
the fountain of the water of life (John 7 : 37, 38). In 
the second, at another impressive moment, he de- 
clared himself the Light of the world (8: 12). As he 
went out of the temple into the street he found a 
man blind from birth (8 : 59 to g: 1), and he gave 
him sight as another illustration of his mission (v. 5). 
Remind your pupils of his proclamation of that mis- 
sion when he first came back to his townspeople 
from his baptism and anointing by the Holy Spirit, 
by ‘‘ recovering of sight to the blind."” Then unfold 
the meaning of the story by asking such questions 
as these: 

What Did Jesus See While He Was Teaching? 
He saw a multitude of blind people in the temple. 
They were worshiping, but blind to the object of 
their worship (8 : 54, 55). They were boasting of 
their Jewish birth and anneetry, but blind to their 
actual condition (8 : 42, 43). any of them were 
leaders of the people, but were blind to the truth 
(8 : 45-47), and bent on destroying the One who 
would have delivered their nation (8: 59). These 
things which Jesus saw moved him to an overmas- 
tering compassion for the blind, ignorant sufferers, 
and to indignation against their blind teachers, who 
were leading them to destruction. 

What Did Jesus Cause the Blind Man to See? 
(a.) He gave him physical vision. The blind man 
found his sight through a simple act of obedience to 
the command of Christ, whom he knew not (vs. 11, 
12). 

(6.) He gave the blind man spiritual vision. By 
applying remedies in common use for diseased eyes 
esus taught that medicines are not to be despised. 

he so-called science that pretends to ignore them is 
not science and is not Christian. But when the man 
returned seeing from the pool of Siloam, he perceived 
that a divine power had given efficacy to the reme- 
dies. Two things absorbed his mind—he could see, 
and the man called Jesus had made him see (v. 11). 
These facts transformed the world for him. His 
Spiritual vision steadily grew. When the Pharisees 
asked him what he perceived in the man who had 
opened his eyes, he said: ‘‘ He is a prophet” (v. 17). 
But when he met Jesus again he gained the supreme 
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vision. He saw the Son of God, and be- 
came his disciple (vs. 35-38). To see 
the Christ as he is, is the greatest bless- 
ing that can come to any one. It is 
sure to come to every obedient disciple 
(1 John 3: 2, 3). P 
(c.) Jesus made the man see that spir- 
itual ‘vision comes through suffering. 
Neither his neighbors nor even his par- 
ents rejoiced with him openly in the 
reat blessing that had come to him. 
hey did not dare to (vs. 20-23). The 
blessing had been bestowed on the Sab- 
bath, and the leaders of his church felt 
as though sin had somehow been left 
unpunished (v. 24). As they could not 
get at the healer they excommunicated 
the man healed (vs. 28-34). 
what they could to offset his new joy by 





taking away his religious and social | 


privileges. The price of vision was the 
enmity of those who would not see. 


That is a common experience in the | 


spiritual world. But the grace of God 
was greater than men’s malice. To see 
sspears to be at one with him, to see what 


e sees, is compensation for all suffer- | 


ing. 

What Did Jesus Make the Disciples 
See? (a.) He showed them what was 
their mission in his name. They were 


to be sent to multitudes who were with- | 


out power to see what they had to reveal. 
Of what use is it toshow things to those 
born blind? Of no use unless the power 
of God goes with the effort. That power 


to see through the gospel — to 
them. The disciples would have wasted 
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neither, but declared that he ‘thereby ! 


would furnish a new opportunity for the 


blessed grace of God, one which Jone | 


would seize while it was his. esus 
then healed the man, going through a 
process which beyond question assisted 
the blind man’s faith, although we can- 
not suppose that it was necessary to 
Jesus. 

This cure aroused intense interest on 
the part of the friends of the man. They 
were troubled about it as a possible des- 
ecration of the Sabbath, and referred 
the matter to a group of Pharisees. 
They regarded Jesus as a violator of 
the law. Some, then, declared that one 


| who could deliberately break the sacred 
They did | 


law could not be a good man ; others, 
thinking of the good deed done, were 
less strenuous. 

In perplexity they asked the man 
about =e He promptly declared 
him to be a prophet. They then asked 
his parents, who acknowledged their 
son, and attested his former blindness, 
but would say no more. 

Again calling the man, the baffled 
Pharisees made use of a method not 
wholly out of date even now of conclud- 
ing a painful discussion. 
browbeat and silence the essential wit- 
ness. 
all has come out so well ; we know that 
it was an accident. 


ner unworthy of honor. Say no more.” 


| ** But,” replied the obstinate man, ‘* once 
does go with it. Millions have been made 


the opportunity in discussing the causes | 


of the man’s blindness ” 2). Jesus 
taught them not to spend time in the- 
ological and metaphysical problems 
while a blind man was groping before 
them, but to go to work to give him 
sight (vs. 3-5). He setthem an example 
as well as wrought a sign when he went 
to work (vs. 6, 7). 

(6.) He showed his disciples the dispo- 
sition of those who oppose. spiritual vis- 
ion. Disciples need not be frightened 
because of such persons, who, however, 
may ruin hopelessly their own possibili- 
ties of vision. 
ing their way in spiritual darkness, 
where no light comes (vs. 39-41). 

A man who has spent several years 
in business in China has repeatedly 
affirmed that no Chinaman ever became 
a genuine Christian. He says that all 
Chinese Christians are pretenders, hav- 
ing professed Christ either to get money 
or some other selfish advantage. This 
man must have seen and known of 
many Chinamen who within the last 
five years have lost all their pro 
suffered horrible tortures, even to 
because they would not deny their faith 
in Christ. et this blind pessimist can 
see no good in those who thus suffer in 
their witness to the truth. Nor can he 
see any wisdom or unselfishness in mis- 
sionaries who devote their lives to mak- 
ing Chinamen see Christ. 

y this sign of the blind man seeing, 
not only vision is given to sightless orbs, 
but the nature and extent of true light 


The Pharisees were grop- | 





} 
| 


rty, | III. 
me | 


| 


| old does verse 21 imply that the man | 


I was unable to see, now I see clearly. 
How could he have cured me without 
God’s help?” Infuriated by this logic 
the Pharisees used the last argument of 
beaten men, and disciplined him. 

The man had shown more than cour- 
age ; he had avowed his confidence in 
Jesus as a man of God. So he was pre- 

ared for the further questioning of 
Nena. and to accept him quickly. 

Summing up the significance of the 
episode Jesus declared that he was ever 
exhibiting men in their actual moral 
status, and stirring them to progress. 
The real sinners, whom G cannot 
bless, are those who in self-confidence 
and pride do not care to understand new 
truth. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Dods, in the Expositor’s Greek Testa- | 


ment, vol. I (782-787), and Plummer’s 
‘‘ John,” in the*Cambridge Bible series 
(197-209) have capital notes upon this 
chapter. 


SION, 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
sul consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The Man Born Blind. (1.) How 


| was? (2.) What gave his case unusual 


is revealed, wilful spiritual blindness | 


is made manifest, and he who said, ‘‘I 


am the Light of the world,” is disclosed | 


as the Son of God, whom those who see 
will believe in and worship. 
Boston, 


<P 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Light of the World 


I], THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 9). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


The ninth chapter of John is replete 
with suggestions of historical and reli- 
gious interest. The group about Jesus, 
while walking through the streets of 
Jerusalem one Sabbath dey, saw a man, 
a beggar, who had been blind from his 
birth. 

Even the disciples shared in the cur- 
rent belief that a man’s condition was a 
fair index to his character, and that so 
extraordinary a calamity betokened a 
great sin on somebody's part. They in- 
quired whether it was fi 


is Own sin or 
that of his parents. Jesus admitted 





prominence ? 

2. The Cause of the Disease. (3. 
Why did the disciples suppose that the 
blindness must have a morai cause? (4.) 
Did Jesus really answer their query ? 

3. The Healing. (5.) What was the 
value of making use of the clay, the sa- 
liva, and the washing? (6.) What other 
biblical miracle may be compared in 
method with this one ? 

4. The Question of Lawfulness. 


bath law? (8.) Were the Pharisees 
actuated by zeal for the law or hatred of 
Jesus ? 

5. The Man a Disciple. 
it easy for him to become one ? 

6. The Pharisees the Blind. (10.) 
Why were they unlikely to reach the 
light ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. } 

To become blind by inheritance is sad, 
but to become blind by obstinacy is in- 
finitely worse. The former is a misfor- 
tune ; the latter a crime. 

To give light to blinded eyes was 
Jesus’ dearest joy. 

YVave UNIVERSITY. 
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The coming night calls for the day 
light might. 


They tried to | 
‘*Thank God,” said they, ‘‘that | 


This man is a sin- | 


Questions For Stupy anp Discus-| work is clearly set 


| 


| profess and call themselves Christians.’ 
he object of the book is neither to 


(7.) | 
In what way had Jesus broken the Sab- | 


(9.) Was | 
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The Napoleon Myth‘ 


An Answer to Attacks on the 
Gospel Record 


BOUT eighty years ago, the famous 
logician and philosophical writer, 
Archbishop Whately, published a 

little book, ‘‘ Historic Doubts Relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte.” This was an 
ingenious attempt to show the absurdity 
of skeptical criticism, especially that of 
|Hume. Eight years later, Jean Baptiste 
Pérés, a French mathematician, followed 
with his ‘‘Grand Erratum: The Non- 
Existence of Napoleon Proved.” 
was a satire aimed at M. Dupuis, who 
| took the ground that all religions, in- 





cluding the story of goers, could be ex- | 


plained as solar myths. This brochure 
of Pérés is now republished in connec- 
tion with another essay on ‘‘ The Mythi- 


cal Napoleon,” under the general title | 


of 7he Napoleon Myth. There is also 
a short article appended on * Napo- 
leon’s Cocked Hat,” from the New York 
| Tribune. In the introduction Dr. Paul 
| Carus argues that a certain amount of 
fictitious legend always grows up around 
| the facts concerning any hero, These 
mythical accretions almost conceal the 
real facts of the lives of religious lead- 


| 
i 


|ers, and Dr. Carus does not except the | 


| case of the Gospel narratives of Jesus. 
He is anxious to show how easily folk- 
lore tales attach themselves to heroes, 
and he can make no exception even in 
the simple Gospel story. The orthodox 
Christian will see a different moral in 
the book. He will discern how easily a 
witty satirist: can seem to break down 
the historic truth of the old, old Story 
when he sets himself to the task. But 


so rom pny that the satire is likely 





to dispel the believer's doubts rather 
than to create them. 

| 

Christendom * 


HRISTENDOM is * A presentation 
of Christian conditions and ac- 
tivities in every country of the 

world at the beginning of the twen- 

tieth century by more than sixty com- 
| petent contributors.” The great difficulty 

|that attends the editing of such a 

forth by Presi- 

dent Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Union 

Theological Seminary, 

his introduction, but he continues : 

‘“‘The aim and the achievement of the 


| 


| editor should command the atteution 
and evoke the gratitude of all ‘who | 


) | flatter the vanity nor to rebuke the con- 


science of the followers of Jesus Christ. 
It is to exhibit approximately as upon a 
map, the present distribution of Chris- 
tian forces, together with the local 
variations of the problem of world evan- 
gelization.” 

Christendom is published in two vol- 
umes, the first one containing nearly 
six hundred pages devoted to a careful 
presentation of the religious conditions 
in thirty-eight different countries. It 


| would, of course, be manifestly impossi- 


ble for any one man to review the whole 
field, so the editor, Mr. Grant, has 
wisely chosen as his collaborators spe- 
cialists on the subject of the countries 
about which they write, such men as 
Count A.. Bernstorff, of Germany; M. 
Eugene Réveillaud, of France; Profes- 
sor I. T. Headland, of China; and Rev. 
Sidney L. Gulick, of Japan. This vol- 
ume contains also many illustrations in 
both pen and ink, and half-tone repro- 
duction. 

The second volume deals with general 
religious progress in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the outlook. It contains a 





1 The Napoleon Myth. By Henry Ridgley Evans. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 75 
cents, net. ; 


® Christendom, Anno Domini 1901. Edited the 
Rev. William D. Grant, Ph.D. New York: m. 


D. Grant. $3.50. 


This | 


New York, in| 
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comprehensive statement of the various 
organizations and movements which are 
important factors in the advancement 
of the Master's Kingdom on earth. 
Among these the work of the Sunday- 
school is told by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
of New York; the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association by President L. L. 
Doggett, of Springfield, Mass.; the 
Student Federation by John R. Mott, 
of New York; the Christian Endeavor 
Society by Dr, Francis E. Clark, of 
' Boston; and the Salvation Army by 
Commander Booth-Tucker. 

While, from its nature, much of the 
| work must be statistical, yet in its 
breadth and scope it is distinctly in- 
spirational. 

ba 


Passages to Memorize 


| O Helen Miller Gould the Y. M. C. A., 
the Sunday-school, and other Chris- 

tian organizations are indebted for 
a choice collection of Bible texts selected 
| by her and recommended for memoriz- 
‘ing. It was during last summer, while 
{at her home in Rocksbury, that Miss 
Gould was impressed with the need of 
committing to memory passages in the 
| Bible, both for her personal growth and 
for use in connection with teaching boys 
|} and girls in Sunday-school. She drew 
up a list of the passages which were 
most helpful to her, and it is this list 
; which the International Committee of 
| the Young Men's Christian Association 
obtained, and issues at the nominal sum 
of five cents per dozen and twenty-five 
cents per hundred. The Association 
| may be addressed at 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 














the sophistry is at once so specious and | 


Good lamp-chimneys 
one make 


| my name on ’em all. 


MacBeETH. 





| How to take care of lamps, including the 


getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 








WHEN a man like H. ‘ 
Clay Trumbull can 5 
point definitely to the men , 
who were his truest teach- ‘ 
ers, every young man can P 
learn something from a , 
study of those teachers. ‘ 
They were exceptional men. 
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In the closing year of his 
, life Dr. Trumbull put into 
4 a book character studies of 
four whom he called his 
4 

( 
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Four Religious Teachers, — 
Charles G. Finney, Elias R. | 
Beadle, David Hawley, and § 
Horace Bushnell. Each 
one of these men was a re- 2 
markable character. And é 
how can one’s ideals be up- ‘ 
lifted better than by the 2 
study of great characters ? , 
“My Four Religious Teach- , 
ers” is a book of 128 pages con- p 
taining five tull-page portraits, in- 
cluding one o! the author as a , 
4 
( 
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yours man. Prite, $1.00. At 
ksellers, or mailed for this 
price by the Publishers. 


Tus Sunpay Scuoor Times Co. 
3031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia , 
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An essential part of the outfit of every Sunday-school worker, 
whether pastor, superintendent, secretary, or teacher, is a good 
Fountain Pen. Hitherto good pens have been expensive. But 
we have succeeded in finding a special high-grade pen admirably 
designed for the use of Sunday-school workers, and which can 
be sold at an exceptionally low price. _ By contracting for a large 
number we have obtained very favorable terms from one of the 
leading manufacturers, enabling us to offer our pen to the Sun- 
day-school world at the low price of $1. 50. 


The pen is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Your 
choice of three different styles of points, —medium, fine, and stub. 
In addition to our assertion about the pen, you may have your own 
opinion to back it up with, for we shall be glad to have you try the 
pen ten days; if, at the end of that time, you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase for any reason, or even without reason, return the 
pen to us, with your name and address on the wrapper, drop us 
a postal card, and your money will be returned to you within 
twenty-four hours, without argument or comment. Could any 
offer be fairer? Does it not show our confidence in the pen ? 


The Dixon * Eterno’’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 


The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included, 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








March 19, 1905. Glorifying God in Our 
Daily Work. (Matt. 5 : 13-16; 
Rom, 12: 11.) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoN.—Religion in little tasks (1 Sam. 16: 
10-13). 
TuEs.—Neglecting no talent (Matt. 25 : 


24-30). 
|| WeEb.—A faithful servant (Luke 12 : 42-48). 
|| THURS,—Peaceably (Matt. 5 : 21-26). 
FRI.—Honestly (Luke 19 : 7-10). 

|| Sat.—Using every chance (Matt. 25 : 14- 
17). 











| How ng | I put my region into my tasks ? 
| Give an illustration of a Christian business 
man. 
| Why are conscientious workmen most value 
able? 


HE chief reason for a sabbath is not 
to have one day that shall be more 
religious than other days, but to 
| have all days more religious than they 
| would be if it were not for the influence 
| of the Sabbath Day. ‘There are in 

all such observances,” said Professor 
| Everett, of Harvard, ‘‘a right use and 
|a wronguse. The day or the place may 
| be sacred in either of two senses; it 
|may be set apart for religious and 
moral opportunities, or it may be con-| 
sidered sacred in itself; I may go to| 


| church feeling that I have now to my | 


| credit one good deed more, or I may go | 
| because I recognize another opportunity | 
for higher thought and nearer relation | 
| with God. The test of the observance 
is whether the day or the thing set apart 
| casts a shadow on other days and other 
| things, or brightens them; whether it 
tends to make the rest of life profane or 
| to make ail life more sacred.” 

| The spirit of the day in which we 
worship God and rest is to be the spirit 
of all work; we are to live every day 
and to do all things as the children of 
God, and our one business is to do the 
will of God. Every one is to do that all 
the time. No one can do more than 
that in the greatest service. No sacri- 
fice, no toil, no place, can require or 
allow more of us than that we should do 
in it the will of God. And in every 
place and duty, however small and in- 
conspicuous, the will of God can be 
done, and is the least as it is the most 
that we can do. 


Everything that comes to us comes in 
the appointment of God, and every 
opportunity of any kind is an opportu- 
nity to glorify God. Our life is not 
divided into. sections, some more reli- 
gious than others, some under God's eye, 
and others completely at our own dis- 
posal. We are to live in all things as 
those who are to give an account to 
God. 

Religion that is only for some occa- 
sions is good for no occasion. Real 
religion is a spirit penetrating all our 
life and extending over all its activities. 
It is a divine life within us, finding ex- 

ression in all that we do and say. 
Temes defines true religion as consisting 
of purity and kindness. Negatively it 
is unspottedness from the world,—not 
spotted with little blotches of the world 
on us, but utterly clean. Positively it is 
missionary service, kindly interest and 
helpfulness. 

The world takes no stock in one-day 
religion. One hundred men were asked 
in one of our smaller cities why they did | 
not go to church. Among the reasons 
| given it was urged by some that Chris- 
|tians didn’t practise on weekdays the 
religion they professed on Sunday. 

““A person who says one thing Sunday 
|and another Monday is a hypocrite,” 

| wrote a man in poor excuse for not 
| being a Christian himself. ‘‘A man 
| wha goes to church on Sunday, prays to 
| be forgiven for the sins he has done 





during the week, and then goes out and | 


|does them over again, is a hypocrite. 
Am I too severe?” No, he is not too 
severe. 

( Continued on next page, second column) 




















































Writes Black 
Copies Purple 


The new indelible pencil 
that has all the good quali- 
ties of a good fountain pen, 
without the bother. 

The writing is permanent. 

It writes freely, smoothly, }} 
carries and holds a sharp 
point. 

It aoe Ny better copy than 
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” Soi with or without 
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For all records 
speed or memoranda o 
manent character, ®Dixdn’s 
Eterno will be found a great 
convenience, as the writing will 
last as long as the paperendures. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide, index tad 
cations, will tell you the = Ly ad 
pencil you should use. Sent/i 


JOSEPH DIXON enveuas ¢ co., 
Dept. AC Jersey City, N. J. 
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~ “The American Stan- 
dard Revised Version 
‘now gives us the most 
perfect English Bible 


. . 99 
In existence. —Prof. Ira 
M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book 
sellers. THOMAS NEI SON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We 


also publish the King James Version in over 
40 styles. Sead for catalogues. 











is the amount we ask each sub- 

scriber of this paper to send us 

for our Easter Packet. This 

packet contains one each of our 

Easter Services—‘' Our Easter Song” 

and ‘‘ Hail the Victor’’— our cata- 

logue of Easter Cards, Booklets, 

and Novelties, besides our line of 

Church and Sunday-school Supplies; 

also our three-color illuminated title- 

page for your Easter and 

illustrated circular ot our Easter lection 
Devices, 

We should receive 100,000 requests for our 
Easter packet from the superintendents and 
teachers who read this paper. Every live 
Sunday-school worker is interested. 

Send your name with eight cents to 
MacCALLA & CO., INC. 
Church and Sunday-School Publishers 
249 Dock Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ASTER 


SERVICES 
BELLS OF HOPE by! Meredith oi 
WORDS OF CHEER by GC Tuller 
NOTES OF VICTORY Sia 


Tullar- Meredith Co. 
108 WASHINGTON ST 150 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 


Faster Services 


Easter Morning 
Victory and Life err 
| From Calvary to Olivet j the three. 


| 
Easter Anthems for Choir use sent on selection. 
| 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs. iS6Finte aves: N.Y. 


We only ask ou to 
FASTER EXERCISES ys <2 mail a, 


postpaid, five samples of as fine Easter Exercises as 
you ever saw. Or ir 15 cents we will mail you eight 
of them. All different. 

THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin 
cinnatl, 0., or 41-43 Bible House, New York. 

















Send ro cts. 












A returnable selection of twelve 
Easter Services, different publishers, 
sent on request. The Gates of Life. 20 

ges. Printed in colors, 
Editor, Rufus W. Miller, D.D. Orchestration, $1.00, 
Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 




















LESSON FOR MARCH 19 


NOT MEDICINE 


Babies don’t need medi- 
cine — older children very 


rarely. Better nourishment 


will generally set them right. 
Scott’s Emulsion is the right 
kind of nourishment and the 
kind that will do them the 
most good. Scott’s Emulsion 
contains nothing that chil- 
dren should not have and 


everything that they should. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST, LOUIS 


Main Office & Works FASTINGS, MASS. | 
OOK- 
H ASTINGS 0. 
Fam Prices Aut Sizes 
A Pavorite Cough Remedy. For 


¥ id Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
TULMe no more useful article can be found. 


— iF aw” = 
Reduced Rates 
To New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 


sacola, Fla., account Mardi Gras, 
via Southern Railway 





EstTasiisuep 1827 











On March 1 to 6 inclusive, round-trip 
tickets will be sold to the above points via 
the Southern Railway at the following rates 
from Philadelphia: New Orleans, La., 
$33-75; Mobile, Ala., $31.75; Pensacola, 
Fla., $31.75. Proportionate low rates from 
other points. Final limit of tickets March 
11, except by depositing ticket with Special 
Agent on or before March 11, and payment 
of fee of fifty cents, an extension of return 
limit may be secured to March 25, 1905. 

The Southern Railway. operates three 
through trains to New Orleans, La., daily 
with Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 
information. 
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DRY CLIMATE 
ARIZONA 


Castle Creek Hot Springs 





Put 
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In a country of perpetual sun- 
shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 
place for rest and recuperation. 
Hotel facilities first. class. The 
natural hot baths are curative and 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- 
ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 


H. P. ANEWALT 


General Passenger Agent 


Prescott, Arizona 
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(Continued trom preceding page) 

We ought to cultivate the sense of 
God's presence and to acquire thre habit 
of doing everything— eating or drinking, 
or playing or walking, as in our Father's 
eye. Any work that is not sinful can be 
done as unto him, whether it be work of 
the head or hand, of profession or of 
trade. And unto him it must be done, 
or it is not good work or well done at all. 
If it seems to us work which we cannot 
do in the name of Christ and to his 
praise, then we have no right to do it at 
all. A true life should be filled with 
work submitted at its inception and al- 
ways to the scrutiny of God and filled 
with his living power. 

~ 

The world is full enough of one-day 
Christians. Men and women are needed 
who are Christians always and every- 
where and in all things. 

Sunday religion is real religion only 
to those whose teligion is the same 
every day. 

Christians are meant to be steady 
luminaries, not spasmodic flash-lights. 


- 


From Overwork to Sabbath 
Keeping 
(Continued from page 119) 


chapel of its own. Then we drove two 
miles, where we reorganized a school that 
had stopped for the winter. Next a drive 
of six miles to attend a general Sunday- 
school service in a villagechurch. Then 
a drive of eight miles to a mission-school 
service held at four o'clock. As we were 
riding home in the edge of the evening 
the spire of the Congregational Church in 
Bristol came in sight. Mr. Trumbull ex- 
claimed : 7 

«« «Why did.we not make an appoint- 
ment for a service there this evening ?’ 

‘I was ready to go home, and there 
were seven miles ‘more to go; but the 
suggestion stimulated me in after years 
to make the best use possible of the 
Sabbath days."’ 

But Mr. Trumbull had no sabbath 
whatever. Every day in the week was 
filled with appointments. On a single 
Sunday he visited seven Sunday-schools 
in Hartfordyand addressed a large meet- 
ing in the evening. It was not until he 
had been more than a year in his mis- 
sionary field that he spent a Sunday at 
home, and then he did so because he 
had begun to break down mentally and 
physically. But on the following day he 
wrote eight letters, visited three towns in 
Massachusetts, made five calls, and ad- 
dressed a union gathering of Sunday- 
school workers in the evening. 

In November, Mr. Trumbull was or- 
dered by his physician, Dr. Hunt, to 
stop work. He did make the attempt, 
speaking fewer times on Sunday, and 
getting rest when he could. Then, while 
he was mentally broken and confused, 
his daughter, the first of his children, 
then an only child, was taken violently 
ill with scarlet fever. Mrs. Trumbull 
was in constant attendance upon her, 
and Mr. Trumbull remained at home 
as much as he could, racked with pain 
and anxiety. When the fever had passed, 
and convalescence was well advanced, the 
broken law began to be mended, and 
with the dawn of a new light upon Chris- 
tian Sabbath-keeping, the first month of 
the new year brought a new joy, another 
daughter. While the work that Mr. 
Trumbull continued: to do was no less 
strenuous and fervent, thenceforth he 
kept a sabbath resting-time sacred and 
apart from all other time or times in his 
calendar. To the end of his days Mon- 
day was his resting-time, week by week. 
On that day no real work would he do, 
because he had learned at great cost that 
even a Christian man must keep the sab- 
bath law. 
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$33.00 Pacific Coast y 
Tickets on sale daily, March: to-May 1, 
Chicago to San Francisco, Los ‘Angeles, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria, and 
Vancouver via the Chicago, Uttion Pacific 
and North-Western Line.. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. “Daily and per- 
sonally conducted excursions in Pullman 
tourist sleeping-cars from Chicago to Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles with- 
out change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 
trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining 
cars (a /a carte), Booklets and folders sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. Address 
R. M. Johnson, General Agent, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Border Lines in the 

Field of Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater ? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living: are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 


For sale-by booksellers, or The Sunda 
” School Times FA ad 
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The Sunday School Times is published 
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75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
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. One free copy addi- 
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An essential part of the outfit of every Sunday-school worker, 
whether pastor, superintendent, secretary, or teacher, is a good 
Fountain Pen. Hitherto good pens have been expensive. But 
we have succeeded in finding a special high-grade pen admirably 
designed for the use of Sunday-school workers, and which can 
be sold at an exceptionally low price. _ By contracting for a large 
number we have obtained very favorable terms from one of the 
leading manufacturers, enabling us to offer our pen to the Sun- 
day-schovi world at the low price of $1. 50. 













The pen is extra large size, warranted 14-karat gold, hard iri- 
dium pointed ; holder is hard rubber, handsomely chased. Your 
choice of three different styles of points, —medium, fine, and stub. 
In addition to our assertion about the pen, you may have your own 
opinion to back it up with, for we shall be glad to have you try the 
pen ten days; if, at the end of that time, you are dissatisfied with 
your purchase for any reason, or even without reason, return the 
pen to us, with your name and address on the wrapper, drop us 
a postal card, and your money will be returned to you within 
twenty-four hours, without argument or comment. Could any 
offer be fairer? Does it not show our confidence in the pen ? 


The Dixon *‘ Eterno’’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencil, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 






































The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sell this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 
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By Robert E. Speer 








March 19, 1905. Glorifying God in Our 
Daily Work. (Matt. 5 : 13-16; 
Rom, 12: 11.) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Religion in little tasks (1 Sam. 16 : 


10-13). 
TUES.—Neglecting no talent (Matt. 2g: 


24-30). 
WED.—A faithful servant (Luke 12 : 42-48). 
‘THURS,—Peaceably (Matt. 5 : 21-26). 
|] FRI.—Honestly (Luke 19 : 7-10). 
|| Sat.—Using every chance (Matt. 25 : 14- 
17). 











| How mee I put my region into my tasks ? 
| Give an illustration of a Christian business 
man. 
| Why are conscientious workmen most value 
able? 


HE chief reason for a sabbath is not 
to have one day that shall be more 
religious than other days, but to 

have all days more religious than they 
would be if it were not for the influence 
of the Sabbath Day. ‘There are in 
all such observances,” said Professor 
| Everett, of Harvard, ‘‘a right use and 
|a wrong use. The day or the place may 
be sacred in either of two senses; it 
|may be set apart for religious and 
moral opportunities, or it may be con- 
sidered sacred in itself; I may go to 
| church feeling that I have now to my 
| credit one good deed more, or I may go 
| because I recognize another opportunity 
| for higher thought and nearer relation 
| with God. The test of the observance 
| is whether the day or the thing set apart 
| casts a shadow on other days and other 
| things, or brightens them; whether it 
| tends to make the rest of life profane or 
| to make ail life more sacred.” 

| The spirit of the day in which we 
worship God and rest is to be the spirit 
of all work; we are to live every day 
and to do all things as the children of 
God, and our one business is to do the 
will of God. Every one is to do that all 
the time. No one can do more than 
that in the greatest service. No sacri- 
fice, no toil, no place, can require or 
allow more of us than that we should do 
in it the will of God. And in every 
place and duty, however small and in- 
conspicuous, the will of God can be 
done, and is the least as it is the most 
that we can do. 


Everything that comes to us comes in 
the appointment of God, and every 
opportunity of any kind is an opportu- 
nity to glorify God. Our life is not 
divided into. sections, some more reli- 
gious than others, some under God's eye, 
and others completely at our own dis- 
posal. We are to live in all things as 
those who are to give an account to 
God. 

Religion that is only for some occa- 
sions is gi for no occasion. Real 
religion is a spirit penetrating all our 
life and extending over all its activities. 
It is a divine life within us, finding ex- 

ression in all that we do and say. 
Tomes defines true religion as consisting 
of purity and kindness. Negatively it 
is unspottedness from the world,—not 
spotted with little blotches of the world 
on us, but utterly clean. Positively it is 
missionary service, kindly interest and 
helpfulness. 

The world takes no stock in one-day 
| religion. One hundred men were asked 
| in one of our smaller cities why they did 
| not go to church. Among the reasons 
| given it was urged by some that Chris- 
| tians didn’t practise on weekdays the 

religion they professed on Sunday. 
| “A person who says one thing Sunday 
|}and another Monday is a hypocrite,” 
| wrote a man in poor excuse for not 
| being a Christian himself. ‘‘A man 
who goes to church on Sunday, prays to 
| be forgiven for the sins he has done 
during the week, and then goes out and 
|does them over again, is a hypocrite. 





severe. 
( Continued on next page, second column) 


Am I too severe?” No, he is not too’ sent on request. 
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Copies Purple 


The new indelible pencil 
that has all the good quali- 
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copying ink. 

th letter and copy are in- 
delible. 
' Is sold with or without 
nickel pencil point protector 
by all stationers. 

For all records uiring 
speed or memoranda of a per- 
manent character, Dixon’s 
Eterno will be found a great 
convenience, as the writing will 
last as long as the paperendures. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide, indered by vo- 
cations, will tell you the kind of lead 
pencil you should use. Sent/ree. 
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“The American Stan- 
dard Revised Version 


‘now gives us the most 
perfect English Bible 


in existence.”—Prof. ira 
M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


| 





Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all baok 
sellers. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub- 
lishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. We 
also publish the King James Version in over 
400 styles. Send for catalogues. 


is the amount we ask each sub- 

scriber of this paper to send us 

for our Easter Packet. This 

packet contains one each of our 

Easter Services—‘'Our Easter Song"’ 

and ‘ Hail the Victor’'— our cata- 

logue of Easter Cards, Booklets, 

and Novelties, besides our line of 
Church and Sunday-school Supplies; 

also our three-color illuminated title- 

page for your Easter i» and 
illustrated circular ot our Easter Collection 

vices. 

We should receive 100,000 requests for our 
Easter packet from the superintendents and 
teachers who read this paper. Every live 
Sunday-school worker is interested. 

Send your name with eight cents to 
MacCALLA & CO., INC. 
Church and Sunday-School Publishers 
249 Dock Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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SERVICES 
BELLS OF HOPE by! Meredith = 
WORDS OF CHEER _ by GCTullor 


NOTES OF VICTORY by Lerman and Others ENTS) 
Tullar-Meredith Co. 


106 WASHINGTON ST 150 FIFTH AVE. 
CHICAGO NCW YORK 


Easter Services 


Easter Morning 
| Victory and Life 
| From Calvary to Olivet 


Easter Anthems for Choir use sent on selection. 


Hall-Mack Co Pubs. IU 3RA%e8StyPae 


, ; : We only ask you to 
EASTER EXERCISES o-) ‘n mail cou, 


postpaid, five samples of as fine Easter Exercises as 
you ever saw. Or be 15 cents we will mail you eight 
of them. All different. 

THE FILLMORE BROS. CO., 528 Elm St., Cin 
cinnati, 0., or 41-43 Bible House, New York. 
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J the three. 


A returnable selection of twelve 
Easter Services, different publishers, 
The Gates of Life. 20 


ges. Printed in colors, 
Editor, Rufus W. Miller, D.D. Orchestration, $1.00. 
Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH I9 


NOT MEDICINE 


Babies don’t need medi- 
cine — older children very 
rarely. Better nourishment 
will generally set them right. 
Scott’s Emulsion is the right 
kind of nourishment and the 
kind that will do them the 
most good. Scott’s Emulsion 
contains nothing that chil- 
dren should not have and 
everything that they should. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Reduced Rates 


To New Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla., account Mardi Gras, 
via Southern Railway 

On March 1 to 6 inclusive, round-trip 
tickets will be sold to the above points via 
the Southern Railway at the following rates 
from Philadelphia: New 
$33-75; Mobile, Ala., 
Fla., $31.75. Proportionate low rates from 
other points. Final limit of tickets March 
11, except by depositing ticket with Special 
Agent on or before March 11, and payment 
of fee of fifty cents, an extension of return 
limit may be secured to March 25, 1905. 

The Southern Railway. operates three 
through trains to New Orleans, La., daily 
with Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish all 
information. 


Orleans, La., 
$31.75; Pensacola, 
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Castle Creek Hot Springs 
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In a country of perpetual sun- 
shine. Mild, yet bracing climate. 
Altitude two thousand feet. An ideal 
place for rest and recuperation. 
Hotel facilities first. class. The 
natural hot baths are curative and 
most enjoyable ; particularly effica- 
cious in rheumatic, gout, and kid- 
, ney trouble. Interesting horseback 
rides in surrounding mountainous 
country. 

For illustrated pamphlet or de- 
tailed information inquire of any 
Santa Fe Route representative, or 
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‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Continued trom preceding page) 

We ought to cultivate the sense of 
God's presence and to acquire tlre habit 
of doing everything— eating or drinking, 
or playing or walking, as in our F ather’s 
eye. Any work that is not sinful can be 
done as unto him, whether it be work of 
the head or hand, of profession or of 
trade. And unto him it must be done, 
or it is not good work or well done at all. 
If it seems to us work which we cannot 
do in the name of Christ and to his 
praise, then we have no right to do it at 
all. A true life should be filled with 
work submitted at its inception and al- 
ways to the scrutiny of God and filled 
with his living power. 

% 

The world is full enough of one-day 
Christians. Men and women are needed 
who are Christians always and every- 
where and in all things. 

Sunday religion is real religion only 
to those whose teligion is the same 
every day. 

Christians are meant to be steady 
luminaries, not spasmodic flash-lights. 


al 


From Overwork to Sabbath 
Keeping 
(Continued from page 119) 


chapel of its own. Then we drove two 
miles, where we reorganized a school that 
had stopped for the winter. Next a drive 
of six miles to attend a general Sunday- 
school service in a villagechurch. Then 
a drive of eight miles to a mission-school 
service held at four o'clock. As we were 
riding home in the edge of the evening 
the spire of the Congregational Church in 
Bristol came in sight. Mr. Trumbull ex- 
claimed : : 

«« «Why did.we not make an appoint- 
ment for a service there this evening ?’ 

‘«] was ready to go home, and there 
were seven miles ‘more to go; but the 
suggestion stimulated me in after years 
to make the best use possible of the 
Sabbath days.’’ 

But Mr. Trumbull had no sabbath 
whatever. Every day in the week was 
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filled with appointments. On a single 
Sunday he visited seven Sunday-schools 
in Hartfordyand addressed a large meet- 
ing in the evening. It was not until he 
had been more than a year in his mis- 
sionary field that he spent a Sunday at 
home, and then he did so because he 
had begun to break down mentally and 
physically. But on the following day he 
wrote eight letters, visited three towns in 
Massachusetts, made five calls, and ad- 
dressed a union gathering of Sunday- 
school workers in the evening. 

In November, Mr. Trumbull was or- 
dered by his physician, Dr. Hunt, to 
stop work. He did make the attempt, 
speaking fewer times on Sunday, and 
getting rest when he could. Then, while 
he was mentally broken and confused, 
his daughter, the first of his children, 
then an only child, was taken violently 
ill with scarlet fever. Mrs. Trumbull 
was in constant attendance upon her, 
and Mr. Trumbull remained at home 
as much as he could, racked with pain 
and anxiety. When the fever had passed, 
and convalescence was well advanced, the 
broken law began to be mended, and 
with the dawn of a new light upon Chris- 
tian Sabbath-keeping, the first month of 
the new year brought a new joy, another 
daughter. While the work that Mr. 
Trumbull continued to do was no less 
strenuous and fervent, thenceforth he 
kept a sabbath resting-time sacred and 
apart from all other time or times in his 
calendar. To the end of his days Mon- 
day was his resting-time, week by week. 
On that day no real work would he do, 
because he had learned at great cost that 
even a Christian man must keep the sab- 
bath law. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


and North-Western Line.. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. “Daily and per- 
sonally conducted excursions in Pullman 
tourist sleeping-cars from Chicago to Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles with- 
out change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 
trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining 
cars (a /a carte). Booklets and folders sent, | 
postpaid, on receipt of four cents in stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. Address 
R. M. Johnson, General Agent, 601 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Border Lines in the 

Field of Doubtful 

Practices # # # 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Ought a Christian ever to dance, 
or play cards, or go to the theater? 
These and other questions of prac- 
tical living: are considered in this 
book with a keen discrimination 
which does not decide for the reader, 
but helps him to decide aright for 
himself. Dr. Trumbull points out 
clearly the real questions involved 
in these every-day problems, with- 
out wasting words on side issues. 

Price, $1.00. 
Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
New York City 
For sale-by Gogheatters, or by The Sunday 


School Times Co. 
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